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CHAPTEK I. 

THE O'NEILLS. 

He was a genius I 

When, as a boy, and as a growing 
youth, he had wandered dreamfully along 
the rook-bound coast of bleak Donegal, 
where stood his father's half-ruined Castle 
of Cleishna, the residence of the O'Neills 
for many a century, he had gloated with 
an almost deHrious joy upon the beauties 
of earth, and sea, and sky, which sur- 
rounded him. His wondrous, deep-blue 
Irish eyes gleamed with a strange fire as 

VOL. I. B 
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he gazed upon the tempest-tossed tower 
of the brave Niall, and listened to his 
father as he recounted the legends of 
the victories of Eed Hugh O'Neill. In 
fancy he saw the wild-looking kerns and 
galloglasses of his great ancestor led to 
the farrah by their chieftain — ^he of the 
light, piercing, blue eyes and the stream- 
ing yellow locks — ^whilst the bards in- 
cited them to the contest by the soul- 
stirring strains in which they told of 
the glorious deeds of the Eed-handed 
O'NeiUs. 

The boy's mother was dead, and he 
was the only child of an elderly father. 
The latter died, leaving his son, at the 
age of sixteen, an uneducated, poverty- 
stricken dreamer. 

The Castle of Cleishna possessed the 
remnant of a once well-stocked library; 
and the boy, who could do little more 
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than read intelligently, revelled in the 
treasures which he found there. He 
read of the great painters and sculptors 
of the days of old ; of the art and archi- 
tectural treasures of the continent of 
Europe ; of the wonderful, half-mystical 
Eastern land, with its mysterious rock- 
temples, which bear such a curious 
analogy to many of the structures to be 
found in our own island. He read of all 
these things, and he longed to see with 
his own eyes those masterpieces, the 
mere descriptions of which caused his 
soul to thrill with rapture. He tried to 
teach himself Latin, and, in a crude sort 
of a way, drank deep draughts of the 
vinum dcemonum ; as one of the fathers 
calls the essences of the souls of the 
master-minds of old. And as he read 
he felt arise within him that nameless, 
indefinable restlessness — that desire to 
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do and to create — ^that aspiration after 
something unattainable — ^that discontent 
with the incompleteness of all surround- 
ings ; felt all these things which are the 
fateful accompaniments of the gift of 
genius. 

With a meagrely-fiUed purse, contain- 
ing the proceeds of the sale of his 
small inheritance, a tin case containing 
the family records, and a modest outfit, 
Hugh O'Neill left his birthplace one 
autumn day, a few months after the 
death of his father. He went to London 
— ^the goal of all brain-workers — and 
commenced studying for an artist. At 
an early stage his productions excited 
no small admiration and wonder, and a 
brilliant career was confidently predicted 
for the handsome, clever young Irish 
painter. Doubtless, he would have ful- 
filled all the anticipations formed con- 
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ceming him, for he had the geninB to 
conceive great things, but — ^alasl that 
it should be said of so many of our 
countrymen — ^he lacked the perseverance 
necessary to embody the glorious con- 
ceptions of his genius. Many were the 
mechanical artists — ^men and women 
who pursued art as they would pursue 
any trade — ^who stole his grand ideas — 
who had just talent enough to discern 
the true gold, and cunning enough to 
seize it, and perseverance enough to give 
it force with the tools of technicaUty. 
It is a thing done every day. Brains are 
deliberately stolen: he or she who has 
talent enough to steal them, and brazen- 
ness enough to lie to the world concerning 
them, is the true genius of the nineteenth 
century, and is clothed in purple and fine 
hnen; while he or she from whom the 
ideas originated — ^who had felt drunk and 
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bewildered with the wine of thick-coming 
fancies — may die in a garret; for who 
will beheve in genius unless it be alHed 
with success ? 

Hugh O'Neill was a dreamer. He 
lacked the worldly wakefulness which 
seizes upon opportunity — ^which takes 
the tide at the turn which leads to 
fortune. He scorned to bribe a critic. 
If he had a friend an editor, he would 
never think of so far outraging that 
friend as to make surreptitious love to 
his wife, thereby to induce her to in- 
fluence her husband on his behalf. 
He knew that men did so every day — 
knew that reviews and criticisms of all 
kinds were to be bought if properly 
catered for — and as Hugh O'Neill held 
such practices in contempt, therefore it 
came to pass that this disregard of the 
ways of this world was one of the reasons 
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why Hugh O'Neill was an unsuocessfal 
man. 

Like all struggling artists, of course, 
he gave lessons in painting ; and like all 
struggling Irishmen, of course, he fell 
in love, and speedily consummated his 
foolishness by marrying the woman he 
loved. He wedded one of his pupils, the 
pretty daughter of an Irishman almost as 
poor as himseK, who lived in London, in 
a Bloomsbury lodging, for private pecuni- 
ary reasons with which we have nothing 
whatever to do» 

Good-hearted to a fault, Hugh O'Neill 
had also a large share of Celtic impro- 
vidence. The urgent necessity that he 
should paint pictures to sell gradually 
extinguished his ambition, and five years 
before the time at which this story com- 
mences he was a middle-aged widower, 
with two daughters whom he adored, and 
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whom he found no small difficulty in 
supplying with the bare necessaries of Hfe. 
. After his marriage, he had fulfilled his 
dream of going to Eome — ^that earthly 
paradise of all young artists. At intervals 
the family lived on next to nothing in the 
various continental cities, where the two 
girls picked up a desultory sort of educa- 
tion, and early learnt that life is a battle 
from the cradle to the grave, and that he 
who does not assert himself invariably 
gets worsted in the fight — a bitter thing 
to be learnt by the young — especially if 
they be women. 

At this juncture a most unexpected 
piece of good fortune befel the family. 
Some hitherto unknown relative died, 
and Hugh O'Neill became possessed of 
a smaU — a very small — ^inheritance in 
a southern Irish county. Thither he 
thankfully retired with his two motherless 
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girls and his sister-in-law, and here we 
present them to the reader. 

Undeniably weU-bred girls they look as 
they sit in the prim little parlour on this 
bright April afternoon. They are very 
like each other, for both have luxuriant 
waves of ruddy hair, of that warm tint 
which the old painters used indiscrimi- 
nately for Madonnas and Magdalens. 
They have the passionate blue-grey eyes 
of their country — ^by the way, had Guido 
an Irishwoman as a model for his weep- 
ing Magdalen ? for he paints her with the 
eyes of southern Ireland ; — and their 
white, even teeth gleam between their 
sweet, fresh, full lips. Wonderfully aKke 
they are in aU saUent points — at least, 
at a first glance — ^yet, after all, strangely 
unlike ; for the elder sister is as much 
below the average height of woman as 
her sister is above it. 
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Moira O'Neill, the younger girl, is just 
nineteen — a magnificently-moulded young 
woman, with the unmistakable stamp of 
race upon her sweet, noble face. There 
is a queenly repose in her attitudes as she 
lies back in an arm-chair, and ever and 
anon reads something aloud from a well- 
thumbed manuscript book, which she 
holds in a hand shapely as that of a 
Venus. 

" Honor ! " she exclaims, a little im- 
patiently, addressing her elder sister, who, 
curled up in the deep window-seat, is 
intently absorbed in studying a dilapi- 
dated edition of one of Martin Doyle's 
gardening books, " do put down that 
stupid old book and listen to this." 

" * The ground for spinach crops sown 
at this season should be rich and deep,' " 
reads the damsel addressed, " * or the 
produce will be bitter and run to seed. 
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Should the turnip-fly prove troublesome 
either on the turnip crop or on young 
seedling cabbages, a timely applica- 
tion ' Good gracious, Moira, what 

are you about ? " she concludes, as her 
younger sister deftly seizes the gardening 
book, and snatching it out of her sister's 
hand, sits upon the obnoxious volume. 

*' Honor, I'm ashamed of you! I 
believe you would rather pore over that 
blessed Martin Doyle than listen to the 
family records." 

** Decidedly. I learn something from 
Martin Doyle. Moreover, I can't say 
that I believe the family records." 

"You haven't a soul above cabbage 
plants," disdainfully replies Moira, a half- 
mocking, half-humorous smile curling 
her lovely lips. "But, Honor, I insist 
upon your listening to this." 

" Go on, for goodness' sake, and get 
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it over," says Honor, in a tone of resigna- 
tion. "Don't be long about it, for I 
have to go and look after Pat. I left him 
weeding a bed, and, as his horticultural 
knowledge is limited, he is just as likely 
to pull up flowers as weeds. Go on." 

Thus adjured, Moira reads — a trium- 
phant ring in her musical voice : 

" ' Of the Iran Kings of Ulster, accord- 
ing to the Ogygia, twenty-four became 
Monarchs of Ireland, or Ardrighthe^ and 
also one Queen of Ulster of the Iran race 
— namely, Macha — became Queen of 
Ireland about three hundred and fifty 
years before the Christian era, and was 
the only supreme* Queen that ever reigned 
over Ireland ; she is called by the Irish 
writers Macha Mongruaidh, signifying 
Macha of the red or golden tresses, from 
the colour of her hair. She was the 
daughter of Aodh Euadh, or Hugh the 
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Bed, the Monarch of Ireland of the race 
of Ir, about four centuries before the 
Christian era, who was drowned at the 
place called from him Eas-Aodha-Buaidhj 
Anglice Easroe, signifying the cataract of 
Bed Hugh, and now known as the water- 
fall called the Salmon-leap on the Biver 
Erne, at BaUyshannon, in Donegal. 
Macha was married to her cousin Kim-, 
baoth, who died of the plague at Emania, 
and she reigned after him seven years 
as supreme Queen of Ireland. According 
to Keating, the palace of Eamhain Macha 
derived its name from Queen Macha's 
having marked out the area of the build- 
ing with her breast-pin or bodkin, Eo- 
muijiy or EamhuiUy signifying a pin for 
the neck or breast.' " * 



* Vide " The Annals of the Four Masters," pp. 412, 
413. 
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Moira's eyes flash brilKantly as she 
concludes. Proudly erecting her stately 
head, she sits upright — ^her hands clasped 
upon the book lying open upon her knees 
— and says : 

*^ Honor! is it possible you can hear 
of these things without feeling a thrill 
of pride to think that you are descended 
from a Eoyal race ? " 

" I don't seem to care particularly — 
what good is it to us ? " 

*^ Every good," is the vague reply, as 
the girl looks dreamily out of the open 
window. 

" Not the slightest good is it to us that 
we are descended from the Kings of 
Ireland. Do you think the butcher and 
the baker do not think a vast deal more 
of rich Bob Laughlin — who is only a 
pig-jobber, and can scarcely write his 
own name — simply because he has more 
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money, and must, therefore, be a better 
customer than we can possibly be ? " 

" How can you speak so ? " pas- 
sionately exclaims the younger girl, 
starting to her feet, and walking excitedly 
up and down the room. *^ Honor 1 I am 
half inclined to think you are a change- 
ling. You haven't a bit of the pride of 
the O'NeiUs in you ! Not a bit!" 

Honor laughs merrily, and exclaims : 

"You cannot disown me, Moira!" 
We are too much alike 1 Two such 
red-headed maidens are not to be found 
every day," 

*^Eed-headed? " repeats the younger 
girl disdainfully, as she stops and looks 
into a dim old oval mirror which hangs 
over the sofa, and which, surely, seldom 
has ever reflected a fairer image than 
that of Moira O'Neill, as she stands with 
ter hands clasped and buried in the 
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ruddy tresses at the back of her head, 
her swelling bust protruded, and her 
loose sleeves falling away and displaying 
her shapely milk-white arms. 

*^Yes, we are two red-headed girls," 
persists the other sententiously. *' Our 
friends may politely say our hair is 
auburn, but stem truth asserts it is red." 

" Well, I am glad it is ! " says Moira, 
still intently studying her face and figure 
in the looking-glass ; *' I'm very glad we 
are red-headed — ^we are the more like our 
ancestress Queen Macha — ^in fact " — ^here 
a little half-diffident blush suffuses her 
face — "I am of opinion. Honor, that I 
must be very like Queen Macha." 

*' Nothing like having a good opinion 
of one's self," replies her sister drily. 
" With your Majesty's permission I vrill 
retire and look after Pat, as I have 
sundry misgivings respecting him." 
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When Honor leaves the room, Moira 
still complacently contemplates herself in 
the mirror. Loosening the thick coils 
of her ruddy, waving hair, the mass falls 
around her like a mantle, almost to her 
knees. Moira knows she makes a lovely 
picture as she stands there with the Kght 
glinting upon her glorious hair — ^Hght on 
the ripples, dark in the shade. She turns 
and looks out of the window, and her 
eye alights upon the trim little figure of 
Honor, who stands superintending Pat's 
horticultural labours. 

*^No," she muses as she agaiu con- 
templates the reflection iq the mirror, 
" Honor does not look like a queen. If 
our family were now supreme in Ireland, 
although Honor is the eldest, yet surely 
they would select me as the queen of th^ 
race." 

VOL. I. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

A WOMAN OF NO COMMO.N ORDER. 

The weather for the last week has been 
propitious, and the labours of Pat and 
Honor unceasing. Nevertheless, the 
garden yet looks in a very unsettled 
state. For three hours to-day has Honor 
been hard at work, raking and weeding 
the flower-beds, her labours having re- 
sulted in the accumulation of a huge pile 
of small stones and weeds upon one of 
the garden paths. Moreover, her black 
gown gives palpable geological evidence 
that the garden touches upon various 
strata in clay formations. 
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"Amateur gardening is all a delusion 
and a snare," she soliloquizes. "A 
pretty sort of a May-day this is," she 
continues wrathfolly, as the bleak easterly 
wind rudely upturns the leaf of her broad- 
brimmed hat, exposing her fair face to 
the blinding rays of the sun. " I hate 
unseasonable weather," and as she speaks 
she unheedingly uproots a treasured pansy 
in her ill-directed zeal hunting for slugs. 

She is cross — ^very cross is this amateui: 
gardener — ^for she is of too sensitive an 
organisation not to feel keenly all atmo- 
spheric changes. But which one of us 
is it who does not feel the blankness of 
warm Christmas Days and bleak mid- 
summer nights ? Verily, we are the 
creatures of circumstance, and not an air 
of heaven can blow without affecting us 
mentally or bodily, and on such a day as 
this we cannot wonder at Honor O'Neill's 
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indulging in most nncliaritable views of 
human nature. 

For the landscape has a cold grey 
tinge, and the river has a cold slaty hue, 
with fretful ripples blowing back against 
the tide, and the sky over all is a cold, 
clear blue northern sky, vdth a few white 
clouds flecking it, and hurrying across it 
before the sharp easterly wind that storms 
through the trees above her head, and 
pitilessly blanches the pendants of golden 
laburnum blossoms and the few pale pink 
roses that are trying to see the sun. 

And it is the first week in May — Honor 
is not quite sure of the date. They often 
forget the days of the month in this 
"mediaeval, flourishing, and progressive 
city of Weirford," as Willy Swisher, the 
editor of the Weirford Watchman calls it. 
The Watchman is pubKshed but once a 
week, and as the editor, even then, is not 
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very particular concerning the date, the 
inhabitants have not much to remind 
them of the flight of time, 

^' Pat 1 *' cries Honor, hailing loudly, 
for the wind carries her voice away in the 
other direction, 

"Yis, Miss Honor!"* he halloos in 
return, wheeling his barrow tumultuously 
down the steep path. The garden is 
situated on a rocky hill-side, and masses 
of granite and limestone protrude through 
paths and borders alike in a charmingly- 
primitive manner. 

"Pat,*' she inquires pensively, standing 
with a trowel in her hand, as he deftly 
skirts past her with the laden barrow — 
*^ Pat, do you know if dinner wiU soon be 
ready?" 

"Yis, miss," readily replies Pat, with 
Spartan simpHcity. ^'Mary was bilin' th' 
pratees whin I kem out." 
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'*Has Miss Moira come back from 
Weirford yet ? " 

" She has, miss. Shure, don't yeh see 
her ? " and Pat grins, and nods his head 
in the direction of the distant garden-seat 
whereon sits Moira, crouched into the 
sunniest comer, wrapped in an old fur 
jacket, and reading a newspaper. 

*^Is that a newspaper, Moira?" anx- 
iously inquires Honor, throwing down her 
trowel and approaching her sister. "Is 
there anything nice in it ? " 

For, like waters to the thirsty soul, is 
the sight of a new paper, book, or maga- 
zine, to these two young women. A 
couple of new — or, better still, a couple 
of old, thick, closely-printed — ^novels is 
to them as a boon from the gods. 

"It's only the Weirford Watchman^'' 
says Moira, shivering and yawning, and 
handing the newspaper to her sister; 
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^'there's nothing new in it, except that 
Swisher says the Corporation have made 
away with all the gas-rates, and that we 
may take our choice for the next quarter, 
either to go without gas or water, for we 
can't have both." 

" How disgusting ! " says Honor care- 
lessly, for with the catastrophe in ques- 
tion they tave been threatened upon 
various occasions. 

*'Yes, very," retorts Moira, equally 
carelessly, "but as our halls of dazzling 
light are illumined by parafin lamps only, 
we needn't mind much. Honor," she 
continues, "is dinner ready? I am 
simply starving." 

" Pat says 'th' pratees is bilin'," replies 
Honor. 

"Potatoes and what?" demands Moira, 
a shadow of dismay and misgiving steal- 
ing over the sunlight of her sweet face. 
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" And pig, of course," grimly retorts 
her sister ; " we never can have anything 
but pig-meat in Weirford. Everything 
else is too expensive, so unless we are 
satisfied with potatoes and shemaheit * it 
must be potatoes and pork." 

" Well, it might be worse," says Moira, 
laughing and standing up. *'I am so 
hungry after that walk to Weirford and 
back that I could eat almost anything." 

Moira puts her arm around the neat, 
trim waist of her sister, and they saunter 
towards the house — a rather small, irre- 
gularly-built domicile, with a thatched 
roof and little, twinkling, many-paned 
windows. But it is a house that looks 
like a home, notwithstanding its shabbi- 
ness — ^looks hke a house in which men 
and women have lived and loved, and 
joyed and sorrowed. 

* Anglice — "Nothing else." 
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'^ Papa says pork doesn't agree with 
him," gloomily remarks Honor; *^and 
Amit Juliana will bother about the things 
she used to eat in Venice." 

" Poor Aunt JuUana ! Poor Luorezia 
Borgia ! " merrily exclaims the younger 
girl. 

Aunt Juliana — otherwise the Countess 
di VaHgnac — otherwise Lucrezia Borgia 
— is the afore-mentioned sister-in-law of 
Hugh O'Neill; the widow of an Italian 
count, who married her beheving her to 
be an Irish heiress, and who died, leaving 
her penniless. The countess is a rather 
weak-minded, elderly lady, of strong 
Italian procHyities. Her lively niece, 
Moira, has nicknamed her relative ** Lu- 
crezia Borgia " — and the countess, being 
blissfully unaware of that celebrated 
personage's private character, placidly 
accepts the title as a delicate compli- 
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ment to her partiality for continental 
usages. 

• ** Have yon been gardening, Honor ? '' 
inquires Moira, pausing and scrutinizing 
the flower-beds. 

"Havel?" is the indignant response 
— " don't you see I have ? " 

"Well, I wasn't sure," says Moira, 
calmly. "I must say I don't see much 
difference. Perhaps you call filling up 
the paths with weeds and stones an im- 
provement." 

" I had the beds beautifiilly clean ten 
minutes ago," rephes Honor crossly. 
" Don't you see it is this horrible easterly 
wind that is strewing the place all over 
with leaves and broken twigs again? 
There is no use in me trying to make the 
wretched old place look any decenter than 
it does." 

" My dear Honor," said Moira senten- 
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tiously, at the same time trying to dis- 
entangle a trailing branch of sweet-brier 
from her hat, and entangling a mass of 
her ruddy hair instead; "Fate and 
Thimble Hall are too much for you. I 
told you so when we came here five years 
ago." 

"Don't call the place by that horrid, 
vulgar name, Moira," she returns sharply. 
" I hope people are beginning to forget it 
ever was called so." 

" Not they. Notwithstanding the 
Countess • di Valignac's endeavours to 
induce people to call it Villa Alta, it will 
be Thimble Hall to the end of the 
chapter," mockingly and laughingly per- 
sists Moira, as she pushes open the hall 
door and runs hghtly up the dark, narrow 
staircase. Honor following more slowly. 

"It's boiled pork again ! " says Moira 
with a groan, as the two girls descend 
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.the stairs a few minutes later, and the 
smell of dinnei; salutes their olfactories — 
boiled pork and greens, I Tcnow it is ; 
greens have always such a damp sort of 
smeU." 

And, sure enough, boiled pork and 
greens are on the table as the girls 
enter the little parlour, which is already- 
tenanted by the countess and Hugh 
O'Neill. The latter is a tall, high-bred 
looking man, with a wistful look in his 
fine, dark blue eyes, and with his iron- 
grey hair straggling over his lofty, white 
forehead. 

He has been scanning the Weirford 
Watchman^ and remarks, as they sit 
down to table : 

*^ They have got a new man coming 
as inspector and captain of the Weirford 
lead mines, I see. Some Englishman of 
course. Ah 1 " he continues, shaking his 
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head regretfully, ** they'll find it difficult 
ever again to get such a man as poor 
Gibsoli was." (N.B. — Gibson was a 
dreamer, an amateur literary man, and 
a crony of Hugh O'Neill's, and the Weir- 
ford lead mines had been nearly rmned 
through his laziness and inattention. 
Truth compels the acknowledgment that 
he was an Irishman.) 

*'Is the new man married, papa?" 
anxiously inquires Moira. 

" Faith, I don't know, my dear ! " 
replies papa, laughing. "You can find 
out for yourself, as you did about George 
Musgrave." 

"Papa!" 

" Yes, my chUd." 

" Papa, you are a malicious old man ! " 
exclaims Moira, crimsoning to the roots 
of her ruddy hair, and laughing so that 
the pork and greens, to which her healthy 
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appetite has been doing ample justice, are 
nearly the means of terminating her ex- 
istence. As it is, she coughs violently, 
and the tears stream from her eyes. 

"I am sorry it aflBlicts you so deeply, 
my Moira," papa says, chuckling — a state 
of affairs which Moira resents by flinging 
' a piece of bread at the author of her ex- 
istence. It misses him. He is accus- 
tomed to these little ebullitions upon the 
part of his youngest daughter, and nimbly 
ducking his head, the missile lodges 
upon the topmast blue rose of the cap 
which surmounts the countess's weedy 
ringlets. 

*' Lucrezia Borgia, darling, I'm very 
sorry ! " cries Moira in dismay, Uffcing up 
her hands. " I only meant to fling it at 
that atrocious person opposite." 

Lucrezia Borgia is obliged to waggle 
her head violently to dislodge the bread;* 
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when she has done so she looks sternly at 
her niece and brother-in-law. 

"I wish, Moira/' she says sharply, 
"that your father, had kept you a little 
longer in the mirsery; you might have 
learned better manners.'' 

" Bless your innocent heart, Lucrezia, 
dear!" exclaims her irrepressible niece, 
slowly and solemnly shaking her head, 
" we never had any nursery. We 
* growed ' like the immortal Topsy, in 
any comer we could find.*' 

"That is just it, JuUana, my dear," 
interposes Hugh O'Neill soothingly, with 
a melancholy smile in the fine blue eyes, 
which are dark and brilliant even yet, 
although his hair is grey; "the poor 
children had no one over them to act as a 
mother for many a year until you came." 

Moira kicks her sister stealthily, under 
the table. 
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" My good heavens! " she mutters, " as 
if I would let any mother of mine wear 
blue cabbage-roses on her head, and put 
on Indian-ink eyebrows every morning ! " 

This latter achievement of the coun- 
tess's is one daily accomplished vnth 
excessive pains and much secrecy, and 
palpable to every member of the house- 
hold the moment she makes her appear- 
ance ^ 

'^And so you see, Juliana," he con- 
tinues, looking v^th fond paternal par- 
tiality upon the two young women 
dependent upon him for pork and greens, 
** they have grown up in a very uncon- 
ventional manner — picking up an educa- 
tion here and there — a little bit in Kome, 
and a httle bit in Paris, and a httle bit 
in Dresden, and a httle bit in London. 
That was much the way of it, wasn't it, 
my dears? " 
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"Ton needn't depreciate the market- 
able valne of yonr offspring, Hugh 
O'Neill," says Moira, with an air of 
reproachful solemnity. " Whatever our 
relatives may think" (here she twinkles 
her eyes merrily in the direction of the 
blue roses on the countess's cap), "I 
maintain that we are a pair of handsome, 
well-bom, well-bred, young Irish gentle- 
women, lineally descended from Macha, 
supreme Queen of Ireland, and brought 
up on the continent, whither our father 
had taken us for educational purposes." 

''You do well to sound the loud timbrel 
in your own behalf," says her father, with 
half a laugh and half a sigh, " for nobody 
seems inchned to do so for you." 

*^ I , beg your pardon, papa," Moira 
retorts. ''Old M!aj or Barry said I ought 
to be Queen of the county, and George 
Musgrave said he felt as though he were 
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in simsliiiie when he was near me." 
There is not an atom of vanity in the 
lively girrs mind or manner. 

"I vdsh Mrs. Musgrave had heard 
him," mutters Honor, an indignant flush 
ebbing for a moment through her white 
cheeks. 

Contrary to Moira's expectation, her 
merry speech brings no smile of gratified 
pride into her father's face. 

*' Well, old Barry only told you what 
your old father could have told you," he 
says, irritably. **You are of lineage to 
entitle you to hold your own amongst 
those of the highest rank in the country. 

And as for that poor dev ^fool, I mean 

— of a Musgrave, vnth his contemptible 
wife and five children, I wonder how he 
had the impudence to pay a girl any of 
his compliments." 

^* Has Doctor Musgrave a vdfe and five 
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children ? " the ooimtess inquires in some 
astonishment. ** Although he has been 
in the neighbourhood for two months I 
have never seen him. I thought he was 
a young man — a bachelor." 

" So he would be if Moira could exter- 
minate his incumbrances," Hugh says, 
all his ill-humour disappearing at the 
prospect of his favourite pastime of 
teazing his lovely and beloved youngest 
daughter. "Moira fancied he was a 
good-looking young bachelor when he 
came in Doctor Larkin's place, and got 
up a fit of sentimentality for him until he 
produced his third youngest one day. 
Ha, ha, ha! that put an end to her 
admiration for George Musgrave's black 
eyes and curling black hair ! " 

" Not a bit of it ! " she retorts, stoutly; 
" I admire Doctor Musgrave very much, 
and think him the nicest man in Weir- 
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ford ; and so does Honor," she adds, as if 
in an after- thought. 

*' Honor ! " says her father, in some 
surprise. " Why, I was under the impres- 
sion she most unjustly and especially 
disliked the doctor." 

"My revered progenitor," Moir a says 
gravely, at the same time surveying her 
sister covertly, humorously and maliciously 
out of the tail of her eye, " that is merely 
poor Moira's little ruse to conceal her real 
feelings. I believe she was more in- 
tensely affected by the discovery of the 
v^e and babies than even I was ! " 

" Yes, I was overpowered," replies 
Honor, vnth a twitch of the nervous lips 
— so like Moira's in form — :So unlike them 
in character. 

"Well, mavourneen! I hope you vdll 
find some one better worth growing sen- 
timental about the next time," their 
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father remarks, as lie caressingly touches, 
in passing hehind Moira's chair, the back 
of the girl's round, white neck, and the 
bright, flossy little curls which cluster 
beneath her hair. 

And then he goes upstairs to the little, 
many-angled room behind the drawing- 
room, which serves him for a studio, where 
he smokes a while, and dozes a while, and 
then — ^before the light fades away — works 
at his picture for an hour or two. One of 
those fancy portraits he is busy at just 
now— those fancy portraits which alone 
seem now to inspire him, for which alone 
he seems able to obtain commissions — 
those pictures wherein there is always a 
radiant, smiling, noble face, surrounded 
by masses of lustrous, ruddy hair, 
wreathed with flowers, crowned with 
yine-leaves, adorned (rather inappro- 
priately, but none the less artistically for 
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its violation of conventionalities) with 
a Spanish Mantilla or a bridal veil, or 
a nun's white, pure drapery. Always ! 
always ! always ! there is Moira's sweet, 
changeful, charming, witch-like face — 
Moira's liquid eyes — Moira's dewy, crim- 
son-lipped mouth — ^looking out of her 
father's canvases. 

If Moira were to hide her whole face 
in a meal-bag — like the Turkish women, 
without even their square eye-holes — 
and just leave that merry, sweet, red, 
innocent mouth uncovered — people would 
know she was a woman of no common 
order^ either mentally or physically. 
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CHAPTER III. 

WEIBFOBD IS BICH IN CHABAGTEBS. 

" HoNOB ! for mercy's sake, look here ! '* 
cried Moira about two hours later, bursting 
into the drawing-room, where sits her 
sister in the agonies of composition; 
for know, oh, gentle reader, that Honor 
O'Neill is a provincial poetess* 

"What's the matter now, Moira?'* 
As she speaks a Httle flush rises to her 
pale cheeks, and she hastily conceals the 
pencil and paper. 

"Are there no clean stockings but 
these ? " Moira asks in dismay, as she 
holds up two pair of hose, whose appear* 
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ance presents evidence undeniable that 
they are on the down-hill of life. 

" No — ^none," replies her sister, a little 
maliciously, " and you will have to dam 
them. It is your turn this Saturday — 
mine are mended." 

*^I'U do nothing of the kind," says 
Moira resentfully. ^* There are fifty holes 
in them, if there's one." 

** Well, you can do as Mrs. M^Dermott 
did," suggests Honor, laughing at the 
reminiscence. 

** Cut the feet oflf, and go to church 
with a rim of bare leg above the boot I " 
exclaims the lively younger girl, laughing 
merrily. 

*^A nice pair we should be in the 
organ-loft to-morrow! A bare-legged 
organ-grinder and a bare-legged singer ! 
I'd do it in a minute, only I know I 
should half kill myself with laughing 
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every time I thought of the ridiculous 
situation.*' 

" Moira," says her sister slowly, after 
a struggle with her generosity, "I will 
lend you my pair of silk stockings for 
to-morrow. Only, for goodness' sake, be 
careful I You know we can't get another 
pair when they are gone." 

"No, I suppose not," Moira replies, 
her brow clouding ominously. ^ * How long 
are we to be in this way, I wonder ? " 

" In what way ? " asks Honor vaguely, 
her mind brooding over the remote pos- 
sibility of finding a rhyme for " rough." 

"Why, without a spare shining — no, 
nor a spare penny — ^from one year's end 
to the other!" the younger girl exclaims, 
in an excited maimer. 

"I am sure I don't know;" and Honor 
sighs dismally. "I don't see any end 
to it." 
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*^Well, I will know. I will see an 
end to it very soon," Moira says hotly ^ 
and the tears start to her eyes. " It is 
disgraceful to see two strong, hearty 
young women, such as we are, depending 
for every farthing and farthing's worth 
upon our poor old father, who has not 
half enough for himself." 

" Moira, what on earth are you talking 
about?" 

"I know well enough what I'm talking 
about. Honor; you needn't look at me 
in that surprised manner. I think papa 
ought to have apprenticed us to be milli- 
ners, dressmakers, or cooks, or something 
that would make us able to earn our own 
food and clothes." 

** My goodness gracious, Moira!" ejacu- 
lates the other one in amazement. 

^* Goodness or badness," cries Moira, 
lashing herself into a tempest, **youlI 
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see I'll put an end to it soon, as far as 
I'm concerned." 

" What on earth do you mean, Moira ? 
Put an end to yourself ? Are you mad ? " 

" There's a method in my madness," 
retorts Moira. "No, I didn't say I'd 
put an end to myself. I'm far too fond 
of myself to do anything of the kind. I 
mean that I'll put an end to this hand- 
to-mouth style of living, if I can." 

" How wiU you do so ? Marry ? " 

"Yes; rd marry any one that was 
conimonly decent, if I could have plenty 
of money, and dresses, and never know 
what it was not to have a guinea in my 
purse ! and could live in a fine handsome 
house, not a tumble-down old ruin, like 
this, with nothing but pork to eat in the 
present, and nothing but the prospect 
of poverty, without even the pork, to eat 
in the future ! " 
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Moira ceases, breathless, after this out- 
burst of indignation. She throws herself 
down on the window-seat, and leans her 
rounded, glowing cheek against the pane 
of glass, whilst two big tears well up in 
her eyes. 

*^ Oh, Moira, never fear, you will marry 
some one some day," says Honor, inanely 
and soothingly. 

"Live horse, and you'll get grass," 
retorts Moira epigrammatically and 
sharply, but without changing her posi- 
tion. " Whom am I to marry, pray ? '* 

" Oh," responds her sister — this young 
person is rather given to generalities — 
"lots of people." 

"There's safety in a multitude," is 
Moira's exclamation, in a slightly sarcastic 
tone. " I'm sure I don't know who is 
here to marry, imless I run away with a 
Light Dragoon, as that Quaker girl did 
the other day in sheer despair." 
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"Poor Deborah Oldfield." 

" Poor Deborah 1 Poor thing I " ex- 
claims Moira, a little sentimentally. 
" She was a very pretty girl — an exceed- 
ingly pretty girl" — ^with emphasis — "ever 
so many people said she was very like 
me." 

"Indeed!" An amused little smile 
flickers over Honor's pale face. 

"Yes," continues Moira, clasping her 
hands despondingly — "but although I 
know in my heart she wasn't nearly as 
good-looking as I am, yet you see she got 
some one to marry her, and she was only 
a Quaker tradesman's daughter ! " 

" She had money in her own right," 
laconically remarks Honor. 

"But I have good birth, and I am 
twice as handsome as she is, and yet I 
cannot get even a Dragoon 1 " 

Honor laughs outright. She is aocus- 
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tomed to her sister's encomiums upon her 
own birth and beauty. Moira has not 
much opinion of her sister's mental quali- 
fications, nor of her acumen, and when 
in her presence usually expresses her 
feelings aloud. 

" My dear Moira ! " exclaims Honor, 
"as a friend I recommend you not to 
have anything to say to the Light Dragoon 
— at least not until the last extremity." 

*' You're jealous. Honor," says the 
beauty briefly; "that's mean! awfully 
mean ! for the Dragoon hasn't yet made 
his appearance, and you're jealous of him 
in anticipation." 

" No, I'm not," she replies, not a bit 
offended at the accusation — "but you 
know, my dear, you are not fond of 
washing, and mending, and darning 
stockings ; and if your Light Dragoon and 
yourself were living on his pay you 
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would have plenty to do in that direc- 
tion." 

" Shouldn't do it for the finest Light 
Dragoon that ever wore a red coat!" 
Moira retorts defiantly. 

"You'd have to do whatever your 
husband commanded you to do," chuckles 
the other one, delightedly tantalizing her 
sister. 

" Catch me doing anything a man 
commanded me to do I " Moira exclaims. 
" No, no, my dear Honor ; he should 
mend his stockings himseK I I beHeve 
soldiers can sew," she interpolates 
gravely, "and he should mend mine 
into the bargain, if I told him to do 
so." 

Honor is about to make some crushing 
retort respecting the mythical warrior, 
when Moira suddenly exclaims — 

"Whyl talk of an angel 1 Compose 
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yourself, Honor, it's not the Light Dra- 
goon, but Mrs. MacDermott ! What can 
she want?" 

" To borrow half-a-crown on her next 
music lesson, I suppose,'' says Honor, 
rising and looking out of the window. 
" She appears dirtier and more draggle- 
tailed than usual, so I fancy her clothes 
are all pawned." 

But, unheeding her sister's charitable 
surmises, Moira jumps up and runs to the 
hall-door to receive the music mistress. - 

Weirford is one of the oldest of Irish 
cities ; and certainly, after Dublin, is one 
of the richest in historical associations. 
Even the very names of the streets in the 
older parts of the city recall some remi- 
niscence of its former grandeur. In by- 
gone days Weirford had been a flourishing 
ecclesiastical centre. The older portion 
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of the town was triangular-shaped (or, 
as a local historian had once described it 
in the Weirford Watchman^ it was " a 
four-sided triangle "). At each angle of 
the triangle stood, respectively, the ruins 
of the three great ecclesiastical edifices 
which originally had formed the nucleus 
of the city. They were severally known 
as the Abbeys of the Whitefriars, the 
Blackfriars, and the Greyfriars. As "Weir- 
ford had risen in commercial importance 
the city had gradually extended its limits, 
imtil at last it nearly reached the edge of 
the broad, beautiful river Weir. A mag- 
nificent quay extends for a considerable 
distance along the river, and the quantity 
of shipping continually coming and going 
shows that, at least, the commercial pros- 
perity of Weirford has not in any way 
declined. 
Weirford possesses a board of harbom* 
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♦commissioners, a custom-house, a court- 
house, a cathedral, a bishop, a dean, 
arid a mayor. Doubtless, the intelligent 
reader may possibly know of other provin- 
cial cities possessing similar advantages, 
and consider the information supereroga- 
tory. But the necessity that these things 
should be brought prominently before the 
reader's mind, must be the apology for 
introducing them. A Friends' meeting- 
house and a fine library, principally under 
Quaker patronage, swell the Kst of the 
Weirford lions. 

Like all other provincial towns, Weir- 
ford is rich in ** characters." There is 
the orthodox, meek-eyed, fair-haired, 
brainless young curate, upon seventy-five 
pounds a-year, who patronizes his parish^ 
ioners, and speaks grandiloquently of 
the five o'clock teas of his cousin. Lady 
Parvenu, and discourses famiharly of 
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" Mr. Dean." The latter dignitary, being 
pompous and destitute, of any delicate 
feeling, rejoices upon all occasions to let 
the world of Weirford see that he is the 
one in authority, and exacts an amount of 
servile attention from his curate which 
would cause any man with an atom of 
manly spirit to resign his appointment. 
The editors of the four newspapers pub- 
lished in Weirford have each their own 
striking characteristic, but of one of these 
more anon. 

At present we have to do with but one 
of the celebrities of Weirford — with 
kindly, good-hearted, clever, scatter- 
brained, untidy Bidelia MacDermott, the 
organist of St. Sheelah's Cathedral. At 
the time this story commences, Mrs. 
MacDermott is a childless widow, of 
about forty-five, or any age from that up 
to fifty; a " flahoolagh,'' good-tempered- 
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looking matron, with a certain amount of 
dash about her, a splendid voice — ^now a 
little cracked — and an unfailing fond of 
high spirits. She bears a weU-deserved 
reputation of being the best teacher of 
music and singing in the county. The 
proceeds of her music lessons, added to 
her income as organist of the cathedral,, 
bring her in a very fair income ; but> 
with the improvidence of her thoroughly 
Celtic temperament, she never has a spare 
shilling and has her earnings usually spent 
in advance. Moreover, Mrs. MacDermott 
is a poetess. She vmtes poems — *^ odes '^ 
she calls them — ^fiill of incorrect classical 
allusions, and halting metre, and bad 
grammar — ^indiscriminately addressed ta 
the Marchioness of Weirford, her pupils, 
the parish priest, and the dean. Indeed,, 
she has even addressed Royalty, and 
has sent consolatory and congratulatory 
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^'odes" to her most gracious Majesty, 
upon, respectively, the death of the 
Prince Consort, and the recovery of the 
Prince of Wales. 

Mrs. MacDermott inhabits a house 
that would send a thrill of joy through 
the soul of an antiquarian. It is one 
of the smallest and oldest of the ecclesi- 
astical residences in the cathedral close. 
It has high, well-worn stone steps 
leading up to the ponderous, black hall- 
door — so incongruously out of keeping 
with the steep, sloping, red-tiled roof, 
and the high, narrow, latticed case- 
ments — and it lies right in the shadow 
of the grand, venerable cathedral. Oaken 
balustrades, oaken wainscoting, oaken 
cupboards, meet the eye on all sides 
within the dwelling, where everything of 
recent date is as tawdry and as untidy as 
.the mistress of the house is. A small 
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apartment to the right of the hall— an 
apartment that hias evidently been the 
study of some former clerical occupant of 
the place — Mrs. MacDermott dignifies 
vrtth the name of her "boudoir" — or, 
when she is in an especially high-flown 
and sentimental mood, "The Abode of the 
Muses." It contains a cheap, flaring, 
.green and yellow carpet, a blue and white 
iearthrug, a square piano, and a miscel- 
laneous collection of crazy furniture and 
piles of untidy-looking music. 

Such is the abode, with its surroundings, 
of Mrs. MacDermott, singing-mistress to 
Honor and Moira O'Neill ; and who is an 
unfailing source of amusement to the 
latter lively damsel. As she runs to the 
•hall-door her quick eye at one glance 
iiakes iu Mrs. MacDermott's unusually 
^degage appearance. The heat-drops are 
pouring profusely from her round, shrewdy 
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cheery-looking face, and her little, qnick, 
grey eyes are twinkling mth suppressed 
excitement. She is attired in a trailing, 
badly-made dress of some light grey 
material, numerous grease spots orna- 
menting the front of it, and a profusion 
of soiled, cheap, white lace adorning the 
panier. Notwithstanding the sharp, 
easterly wind which is blowing, she wears 
a tattered black-lace shawl, thrown 
around her scarf-wise. A small, battered- 
looking black-lace bonnet, adorned with 
sundry straggling sprays of convolvulus 
and tumbled roses, together with a pair 
of dirty light gloves — much too small for 
her little fat hands — completes her attire. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

STEPHEN INGBAM. 

" My sweet Miss Moira ! " Mrs. MacDer- 
mott exclaims, clasping her hands melo- 
dramatically and casting up her eyes, 
" don't stir ! don't stir, for the world 1 " 

Moira is standing in the doorway, her 
crown of ruddy tresses like an aureole 
around her fair, low brow. 

" Why am I not to stir, Mrs. MacDer- 
mott ? " she inquires laughingly. 

"Ah!" continues the music mistress 
sentimentally, "when I look at you there, 
Miss Moira, standing in the doorway, like 
a picture in a frame, all my divine, artistic 
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aspirations are aroused, and I long to be 
able to hand you down to posterity as one 
of the Graces, or as Judith and Holofemes, 
or as that sweet Helen of Troy who con- 
quered the Philistines 1 " 

" You'd make your fortune if you could 
do so, Mrs. MacDermott," replies Moira 
gravely, but with the laughter rippling 
over her face. " Suppose you come in, 
and try and give papa an idea of your 
conception of such a picture." 

" Ah ! my gracious young pupil, the 
stem realities of life have so absorbed my 
thoughts that, save an occasional hour 
which I spend alone with my artistic 
feehngs in the retirement of my boudoir — 

* The world forgetting, 
By the world forgot,' 

I have no time left for the cultivation of 
my finer fancies. • But lo, what light from 
yonder parlour breaks!" she exclaims, 
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again assuming the melodramatic air; 
" it is the east, and Miss Honor is the 
sun I Shakespeare, my dear, graceful 
young ladies,. Shakespeare, with some 
shght alterations of my own." 

^* Improvements, I should say, as well 
as alterations," wickedly and solemnly 
remarks Moira. 

^^Ah, well, my dear Miss Moira, they 
may be improvements. There's room for 
improvement everywhere, even in the 
productions of the Black Swan of Avon." 

" Honor, Honor, she is too much for 
me," says Moira, under her breath, and 
hastily running past the music mistress, 
she leaves her sister to entertain her. 

Moira laughs merrily to herself as she 
dances down the uneven garden-path. 
Mrs. MacDermott's extraordinary jumble 
of sacred and secular lore, and her 
strange confusion of metaphors, are 
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sources of unmitigated amusement to 
her. She delights in " drawing out " the 
music-mistress — indeed, sometimes to 
such an extent that she not unfrequently 
receives a reprimand from her father or 
her more decorous elder sister. 

A bank, surmounted by a hawthorn 
hedge, the latter broken away in many 
places, runs along the lower end of the 
garden. Beyond this lies a grass-grown^ 
shady lane, leading down to the river — 
a veritable " lovers' walk," with o'erarch- 
ing boughs, and soft, mossy banks, at 
present flecked with *^ daisies pied and 
violets blue." As Moira reaches the end 
of the garden, sounds of yelping reach 
her, apparently proceeding from the lane. 
Nimbly springing upon the bank, she 
sees coming towards her, limping on 
three legs, her terrier Cupid, yelping and 
snarling in such a manner as to display 
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the few teeth that age and circumstances 
have not combined to deprive him of. 

"Who has dared to touch you, my 
angel in a black-and-tan skin ? " she ex- 
claims, jumping into the lane, seating 
herself on the bank, and taking the 
animal into her lap. 

• Cupid continues to yelp, notwithstand- 
ing the attentions of his mistress, who 
says vindictively : 

' " It's that Httle wretch of a Pat ! He 
is always throwing stones— just wait until 
I catch him ! My Cupid of Cupids, be 
comforted ! " she continues, bending over 
the dog. As she leans forward, the heavy 
masses of her untidily-dressed hair fall 
around her like a mantle. So engrossed 
is she vrith her dog that she does not 
hear the sound of the footsteps of two 
men who turn the comer of the lane. 
One is a tall and powerfolly-built man 
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of upwards of thirty years of age, with 
a bronzed face and a moustache, and a 
magnificent, flowing, dark brown beard 
that a Turk might have envied. His 
companion is much about the . same 
age, with black eyes, long, drooping 
black whiskers, and a rather melancholy, 
Byronic cast of countenance. He wears 
a chimney-pot hat, a rather seedy-looking 
black frock-coat, and has the appearance 
of being what he really is, namely, a 
struggling professional man. 

" By Jove," breaks from the lips of the 
former, " what lovely hair ! " 

" That's one of the Miss O'NeiUs, the 
pretty girls I told you of, who live up 
there," responds the other in an under- 
tone. " I can't introduce you now — ^they 
are very proud, and old O'Neill would be 
angry unless he were acquainted with you 
first.'^ 
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** Hard lines ! " is the reply. *' Are you 
going to speak to her ? '' 

"Just for a minute. Hush! she sees 
us.'' / 

Moira's quick ear has caught the sound 
pf the advancing footsteps as they have 
drawn nearer. Eaising her head, and 
seeing two men approaching — but one 
of whom she recognizes — she springs to 
her feet as they reach where she has been 
sitting. 

With her sweet, noble, flushed face, 
her streaming, yellow hair, and her 
straight, lissom, magnificent form, she 
stands there, a queen of youth and 
beauty. The stranger may well be par- 
doned for giving more than a cursory 
glance at the beautiful vision ere h© 
passes down the lane in the direction of 
the river. 

" Good evening, Doctor Musgfave," 
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says Moira, tolding out her large, 
white, beautifally-formed hand. There 
is nothing petite about this young woman 
— ^her hands and feet are unsentimentally 
large, and her waist measures twenty-five 
inches ! " You are the very man I have 
been wishing to see," she continues, 
looking sweetly and wilily up into his 
melancholy, black eyes, whilst a mis- 
chievous twinkle lurks in her own liquid, 
violet ones. 

"I am sure you do me very great 
honour. Miss Moira," is the reply, and 
the doctor visibly flushes beneath his 
dark skin. "In what way may I hope 
to be of use to you ? " 

" There's something the matter with 
Cupid's foot," she says ; " will you just 
look at it?" 

" With pleasure." 

And the doctor stoops and examines 
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the injured foot. There is much resist- 
ance on the part of the patient, who 
finally escapes, scrambles up the bank, 
and runs along the garden towards the 
house. 

" Who is your friend ? " asks Moira, 
her feminine curiosity, as usual, getting 
the better of her sense of discretion. 
'* I don't know his appearance in Weir- 
ford.'' 

" No, he's not a Weirford man." 

The doctor pauses, as if reluctant to 
give any more information — a circum- 
stance which does not escape the quick- 
witted Moira. 

^'Then where does he come from?" 
she persists, determined to find out all 
she can about the stranger, chiefly be- 
cause George Musgrave seems to hesitate 
about telling her. 

" From London.' 
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The doctor still preserves his attitude 
of studious reticence. 

'^What is his name?" queries his 
catechist. 

'^ Ingram." 

"His name is Ingram, and he comes 
from London," repeats Moira, with most 
provoking calmness. " I presume he has 
a Christian name. What is it. Doctor 
Musgrave?" 

" Stephen." 

The doctor has an uneasy conscious- 
ness that he is heing pumped, hut he 
likes looking on the girl's fair young 
heauty, and he likes talking to her. 

" What is he ? " 

As Moira speaks she twists her long 
ruddy hair into a bewildering untidy rope, 
which she deftly and carelessly winds 
around her shapely head. There is a 
look of undisguised admiration in George 
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Musgrave's eyes as he looks at the lovely 
bewitching girl before him. 

"What is he?" she repeats, a little 
imperiously and impatiently. " What is 
he, Dr. Musgrave, and who is he ? " 

"He is a mining engineer. The 
Mining Company have sent him down 
to look after the lead mines.' 

"Oh! I know!" exclaims Moira; "it 
was all in the Weirford Watchman. He 
is the man who has come in Gibson's 
place." 

"Exactly, Miss Moira, so now you 
know all about him." A keen observer 
might have detected a little tone of dis- 
appointment in the doctor's voice. 

" I wonder is he nice ? " says the out- 
spoken girl musingly. " There are very 
few nice people in the world — ^remark- 
ably few in Weirford." 

"Thank you. Miss Moira," and the 
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doctor lifts his hat with piqued poKte- 
ness. 

" Of course, I except you and Mrs. 
Musgrave," says the girl, reddening. 
''Present company always excepted," she 
concludes tritely. 

"I will say good evening," Miss 
Moira," and in a few minutes he has re- 
gained his friend, whilst Moira scrambles 
up the bank and sits on the top of it, with 
Cupid in her lap. 

"What an awful fool that Doctor 
Musgrave is!'' she soliloquizes, "but I 
can't help pitying the wretched man. 
Fancy I married to a woman five years 
older than himself — a woman cross, dis- 
agreeable, ill-tempered, jealous, and a 
drunkard 1 I wonder he is as good as he 
is to her. If I were her husband I'd 
most certainly have bolted long ago. 
Oh, papa, is that you?" and, springing 
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lightly from the bank, she takes her 
father's arm, whilst Cupid limps at her 
side. 

" Yes, I came to look for you, my pet ; 
why, how wfld-looking your hair is ! " 

" It fell down," she explams, giving it 
a careless push up one side. " I've been 
talking to Dr. Musgrave in the lane." 

A slight shade passes over her other's 
fflice, but he merely remarks — 

" Have you, my dear ? Well, what has 
Dr. Musgrave to say for himself? " 

"He never has much to say," she 
replies, laughing, " but the little he had 
to say this evening was more interesting 
than usual." 

"Indeed?" 

"Yes, papa; prepare yourself for a 
surprise." 

" I'm never surprised at anything you 
do or say," he says, with an amused smile, 
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as he and his pretty danghter saunter up 
the garden path. 

"You cold-blooded old father! Will 
not even your paternal heart thrill mth 
complacency when I tdU you that there 
is now in Weirford a man " 

"A man," interrupts her father pro- 
vokingly. " Yes, I know of several men 
in Weirford." 

" But this man possesses superior at- 
tractions to the denizens of this stupid 
old place. This man is good-looking, he 
looks well off, but — " (here her face 
assumes suddenly a ludicrously blank ex- 
pression of dismay) — "I declare, papa, 
I am not sure whether he is married or 
not." 

" Oh, Moira, my scatter-brained daugh- 
ter ! " he chuckles in a tone of the most 
intense amusement, "this is really too 
good, my child ! " 
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" What is really too good ? " ahe asks, 
a little tartly, whilst her face, neck, and 
ears redden to the redness of the pink 
hawthorn of the bush beside her. 

" Here you are, my susceptible damsel ! 
ready to fall in love vdth another man, 
.without first knowing whether he is 
married or not — or whether he wants you 
or not." 

And Hugh O'Neill, who delights in 
teazing his fiery younger daughter, 
pinches her glowing cheek, and shakes 
with suppressed merriment. 

" I never feU in love vdth a man in my 
life," she retorts hotly — "and you are 
very nasty and very unkind to say so, 
papa." 

" Not even with George Musgrave ? " 
he says interrogatively and tantalizingly. 

" Not a bit of it 1 " she exclaims 
stoutly — " I pity the poor man inexpres- 
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sibly. I wish you would stop joking 
about that, papa/' she continues. " We 
shall have you next painting me as a 
disconsolate, love-lorn maiden. I trust," 
she adds devoutly, " that I don't look like 
one." 

" Make your mind easy, my child," he 
says, coaxingly, as he looks proudly at 
the bright girl at his side. " You look as 
little like a love-lorn maiden as any one I 
have ever seen." 

Something in his tone causes the girl 
to become suddenly grave. 

" Papa," she exclaims, looking into his 
kind eyes, in which there is now a serious 
light, '^ did you ever know really — a real, 
real love-lorn maiden ? " 

For a moment Hugh O'Neill does not 
reply, and then says — 

"Yes, dear, I knew her, and I know 
her stm." 
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CHAPTEE V. 

"sunshine and shade." 

"A BBALLY love-lorn maiden, papa," re- 
peats Moira, hanging npon her father's 
arm, and looking up into his grave, kindly 
face. " I have always had an idea such 
people never actually existed, except in 



romajices." 



" Unfortunately, they not infrequently 
have their prototypes in real life." 

"Well, that's a thing I confess I can't 
quite understand!" exclaims Moira, ener- 
getically ; it is a puzzle to me how any 
woman can so far lower herself as to 
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let a man see she cares one pin for him, 
nnless she is precious snre he really cares 
for her." 

Her father laughs quietly, and looks 
proudly at his lovely daughter. 

"And above all things," she continues, 
actively skipping over a miniature granite 
boulder which protrudes right in the 
middle of the pathway, "I cannot fancy 
how any woman can sit down and fret 
after a man who ill-treats her. I know 
if any man iU-treated me he should find 
me no meek-spirited, patient Griselda. I 
would bide my time — ay, for years and 
years — ^but I would have revenge ! 

The girl's brilliant eyes flash, and 
the colour ebbs and flows perceptibly 
beneath her clear skin, and there is a 
compression of the soft, flrm lips, and 
a proud, scornful curve of the finely-cut 
nostril, which plainly indicate that the 
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keenest daxt wliich could be levelled at 
her would be through her woman's pride 
and her womanly self-respect. 

'^ Hush, hush, child 1 You don't know 
what you are talking about ! You speak 
at random. * Vengeance is mine ; I will 
repay, saith the Lord,' " he adds, rever- 
ently. "We must forgive and forget — 
must do unto others as we would they 
should do unto us," he continues, tritely. 
Hugh O'Neill is iiot infrequently worsted 
in his arguments with his younger daugh- 
ter, and usually takes refage in platitudes. 

" Eubbish, papa ! " is the unfilial retort 
of his youngest hope. " I don't mean to 
be rude, papa, darling," she continues, 
putting her hand caressingly into his, 
" but you do *rile' me most awfully some- 
times." 

"My dear, my dear," he says in a 
sHghtly-pained voice, ^^ don't talk slang ; 
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you know how mucli I dislike it — don't 
do it, my Moira. Come, tell me now 
why it is your poor old papa vexes you 
so much ? " 

" Because you are so forgiving, and so 
easy-tempered, and so soft-hearted." 

"I feel quite flattered by your good 
opinion ; " but he laughs a httle uneasily. 

"Don't feel so, then, until you have 
heard me out, Hugh O'Neill," she replies, 
shaking her ruddy-crowned head oracu- 
larly. " You are, and always have been, 
blind to your own interests. Haven't I 
often seen you, before we came to live 
here, giving your grand conceptions to 
wooden-headed artists, who made money 
of them, whilst we had not a spare shil- 
ling ? — oh, you disreputable old father ! " 

Hugh O'Neill sighs; and Moira con- 
tinues energetically and emphatically — 

" I shall never forget how mad I was 
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when I went to the Academy and saw 
that Bobinson had his '^ Sunshine and 
Shade " hnng on the line, and every one 
was praising it and gathering ronnd it. 
Dear me ! " she continnes reflectively, " I 
am a&aid I made qnite an exhibition of 
myself that day." 

" I am afraid yon did, my pet," returns 
her father, drily. 

" Well, it was enough to make any one 
s^gry?" she exclaims, firing up. " You 
had had the idea of the picture, and when 
you found Eobinson wanted a subject to 
paint up for the Academy, then you let 
him have your conception, and your 
model — cuttle Mrs. Bland, who sat for 
* Shade '-^into the bargam." 

"Poor httle Mrs. Bland!" and a 
troubled expression comes into Hugh 
O'NeiU's kindly face. 

" And the impertinence of that Eobin- 
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son," she continues, nnheeding her 
father's remark; "he actually had the 
audacity to paint me as * Sunshine.' 
Well, there was one comfort, it was a 
very bad likeness — ^I leered^ didn't I, 
papa?" 

" I don't think it did you justice, my 
pet," repHes papa, with paternal parti- 
ahty; "but, anyhow, Eobinson made a 
lot of money by the picture. Photo- 
graphs of it were in every shop-window 
in London." 

" That's what vexed me more than all. 
You should have had the money and the 
fame, papa. Oh, I was so wild that day 
at the Academy I Don't you remember 
we met Eobinson in the haU, and he said 
to me quite patronisingly — just fancy, 
Bobinson, the son of a tailor j patronising 
met" she interposes, with much scorn. 
" * Ah, Moira,' he said, * you see I have 
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immortalized your Irish face and your 
aubnm air/ Ah, I could have hit him 
as he stood there, looldiig so conceited, 
amongst all the people who were praising 
T^iTn and saying his was the picture of the 
season." 

"So it was, my dear ; there was good 
work in it," says her father, with a far- 
away look in his fine blue eyes. 

" It ought to have been yours, father," 
fihe exclaims, vehemently; "and so I told 
Eobinson before all his friends. When 
he spoke to me I said : ^ You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself to say you have im- 
mortalized me. You stole my face and 
my hair just as you stole my father's 
conception of the picture; it is his by 
right, not yours — you are not capable of 
an original picture.' Oh, papa, he looked 
so wrathful. Little Mrs. Bland got 
frightened and hurried me away." 
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And Moira laughs gleefully at the 
reminiscence. 

" Yes," muses her father, with a smile, 
half-mirthful, half-mournful, "I remember 
how frightened the poor woman was at 
your impetuosity. ' ' 

" Nervous little goose she was 1 I 
wonder what has become of her? Hadn't 
you a letter from her lately, papa ? " 

"Yes; she wrote to tell me she was 
going abroad, poor little woman." 

A sudden thought seems to flash across 
Moira' s mind. Turning to her father, 
her brilliant eyes are dimmed by the 
dewiness of emotion, as she exclaims, 
with a slight tremor in her voice, " Papa I 
you abominable, deceitful, sly, soft-hearted 
old papa ! I have found you out." 

"What do you mean, my pet?" he 
asks in all innocence, adding with a 
chuckle, "perhaps you think Mrs. Bland 
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and I have been writing love-letters to 
one another — eh ? is that it ? " 

"No, Hugh O'NeiU, it isn't anything 
of the kind, and you know that very 
well," she says, giving his arm an 
affectionate squeeze. " I see it all now I 
Mrs. 'Bland, who was always hard-np^ 
v^ote to you for money to help her to go 
abroad, and that's where that five pounds 
that you were saving up to buy an over- 
coat with so mysteriously disappeared^ 
Oh, Hugh O'Neill, my idiotically good- 
natured parent, you needn't try to con- 
ceal your peccadilloes and your dupKoity 
from your offspring I " 

Hugh O'Neill colours, uneasily shifts 
his glance, and looks as if he had been 
actually guilty of some crime. 

"You saucy daughter," he says, 
tenderly taking her hand in his, "howl 
pity the man who will have to tame you ! " 
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" Tame me ! " she exclaims arrogantly. 
^* I should like to see the man who would 
tame me. No, no, that impKes a certain 
amount of submission through fear." 
And she continues with a burst of her 
customary gaiety, as she lightly runs up 
the steps, singing out the words— 

" m be no submissive wife, 
No, not I ; no, not I." 

« « * « « 

Tea is ready as Moira enters the 
parlour. Tea, with the tea-things dis- 
played upon the huge, old-fashioned red 
tea-tray, with a shepherdess and two 
disproportioned sheep paiated in the 
middle of it. 

" So you have come at last. I am 
sm-e the tea must be cold. Your father 
went to look for you twenty minutes 
ago," says Atint Juhana, the minute 
Moira makes her appearance. 
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"Lucrezia, dear," exclaims her niece, 
^* I must say yon deserve cold tea to trust 
to such a broken reed as poor, forgetful 
old papa, who never remembers anything 
rational." 

"Quite right, Moira," iuterposes papa 
from the hall, where he has been standing 
looking at a lovely bit of sky ; " I could 
only remember my irrational daughter." 

"Did any one ever have so unappre- 
ciative a parent ! " she exclaims, with an 
air of comic solemnity. " Ah, well, Mrs. 
MacDermott," she continues, addressing 
that worthy lady, who has divested her- 
self of her bonnet and her black lace 
shawl, " I am beginniug to think I am too 
good for those I associate with." 

"Ah, my sweet Miss Moira, my own 
case exactly — my own case ! " exclaims 
the music-mistress, clasping her dirty 
little hands and rolling up her eyes. 
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''When my spirit soars aloft into the 
realms of fancy, it recoils with loathing 
at being recalled to the mundane world 
again, and I feel that those around me 
do not understand nor appreciate the 
yearnings of my soul. Now," and a 
slightly conscious look overspreads her 
face, "my sweet young lady, your talented 
and courtly father is the only one I know 
with whom my spirit seems to have an 
affinity." 

The two girls exchange glances. Honor 
assiduously folds up her tatting,, and takes 
her place behind the teapot cosy, whilst 
Moira, her eyes brimming over with sup- 
pressed glee, dances out to the hall, where 
stands her father in the doorway, his 
hands clasped behind his back, and his 
eyes fixed dreamingly upon the chang- 
ing clouds. 

" Oh, papa ! " she exclaims, in an 
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undertone, squeezing his arm, as if by 
that means to find a vent for her irrepres- 
sible mirth, " did you hear what Mac- 
Dermott said ? " 

*' No, my child — ^what ? " he asks in an 
abstracted manner, his eyes still fixed on 
the sky. 

^^ She says she has an affinity for you, 
papa," she whispers gleefully. "It's my 
opinion she would have no objection to 
being Mrs. O'Neill the second. Heaven 
help herl with me for a step-daughter! 
that's all I say." And so would re-echo 
any one who could have beheld the ex- 
pression of jealous love with which the 
girl looked up into her father's face. 

"Hushl hush! you ridiculous child!" 
says Hugh O'Neill; come in now and 
have your tea. Indeed, I think I was sent 
out to fetch you, and we both forgot all 
about it." 
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" You forgot — I didn't. I didn't know 
— ^you did," retorts the saucy girl, as they 
enter the parlour. " Mrs. MacDermott," 
she continues wickedly, "I've been telling 
papa that you are his affinity, and I don't 
believe he knows what it is — ^will you 
explain it to him ? " 

"Moiral" exclaims her father, with 
some little sternness in his usually gentle 
voice ; " take your tea, and stop chatter- 
ing." 

"Ah! Mrs. MacDermott," she sighs; 
"you see this is the way in which I am 
treated. I was merely bent on improving 
the benighted mind of my parent, and he 
nips my endeavours in the bud." 

" Our brightest hopes are doomed to 
wither. Miss Moira," rejoined Mrs. Mac- 
Dermott, with her mouth full of buttered 
toast — " as the sweet, immortal Shakes- 
peare says — 
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* I never loved a dear gazelle 
To— to ' 

Ah ! " she continues, pathetically shaking 
her frizzled head; "the sordid cares of 
life have choked up my poetic springs, 
BO that everything in my mind is in a 
graceful confasion." 

" Talking of gazelles," interposes the 
countess, "reminds me of Count Bossi, 
who used to say, when I was in Venice, 
that I was like a gazelle." 

" What a story-teller ! " ejaculates 
Moira, who is one of those unfortunate 
beings whose thoughts almost uncon- 
sciously find vent in words. Moira often 
unheedingly says things that, had she but 
reflected upon them for one moment, she 
would have bitten her tongue out before 
uttering. 

" Hugh ! " exclaims the countess, look- 
ing daggers at Moira from beneath her 
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Indian-ink eyebrows — one of whioli is 
higher and darker than the other — " I 
wish you would correct your daughter." 

" My dear Lucrezia Borgia ! " exclaims 
her wilful niece, jumpiug up and running 
round the table to her aunt, whom she 
embraces and hugs at the imminent risk 
of damagiQg irretrievably the blue roses — 
'^ I beg a thousand pardons ! I am sure 
you looked like a gazelle ! At least," con- 
tinues her provoking spirit, "I may say 
so with truth, for I've never seen a 
gazelle, and don't in the least know what 
it is like." 

"You are a thorough Irishwoman, 
Moira," says Honor, under her breath. 
" You never open your mouth but you 
put your foot in it." 

" What is that yow are saying. Honor ? " 
sharply demands the countess, who has 
an uneasy suspicion that she occasionally 
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affords these two young women food for 
tmseemly mirth. 

** I'm saying that Moira is a thorough 
Irishwoman," explains this young person, 
whose most striking characteristic is that 
she. never commits herself by word or 
deed. She knows exactly how much to 
say, and exactly how much to leave 
unsaid. 

. *^ Yes, I suppose she is," the countess 
speaks in a tone of pity. 
:^^ Thank goodness, I am ! " retorts 
Moira, firing up. " I'm not ashamed of 
my descent ! I'm an Irishwoman to the 
backbone; and I don't go on trying to 
prove that I have Italian, or Spanish, or 
French, or any other foreign blood in me. 
I am a thorough-bred, not a mongrel." 

There is an ominous silence. Mrs. 
MacDermott is silent from not quite 
knowing what to say ; the countess from 
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suppressed rage; and Honor and her 
father from mingled feehngs of annoyance 
and secret amusement. It is onfe of the 
countess's pet delusions that she is re- 
markably foreign-looking in appearance ;. 
and accounts for. that, and for her Italian 
procKvities, by continuaily quoting sundry 
mythical foreign ancestors. So mad is she 
upon this topic, that she insists upon it in 
the face of her maiden name having been 
Fagan, and her mother a Scotchwoman 
of the name of MacWhirter. At length, 
by way of giving a more agreeable and 
general turn to the conversation, Honor 
says — 

" Moira, you haven't yet heard Mrs* 
MacDermott's good news ? " 

'^No." Moira looks questioningly at 
the music-mistress. 

" My dear, graceful young lady," ex- 
claims that worthy, " I have at length 
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got an inmate to share my lonely 
hearth!" 

" What 1 " exclaims her younger pupil, 
*' are you going to be married, Mrs. Mac- 
Dermott ? Oh, how sly of you !" 

" Ah, no. Miss Moira. No ; it is not 
wedded bKss of which I speak; that'' — 
with a sigh and an upturning of the 
yellow whites of her eyes — " is all past 
for me." (N.B.— The late Bob MaoDer- 
mott used to leave her moneyless and 
fireless, and spend her earnings on drink.) 
*' No, Miss Moira, I have got a gentleman 
to come and board with me." 

" Heaven help him and grant him good 
digestion!" ejaculates Moira mentally (for 
a wonder), whilst in the next breath she 
says aloud — 

" How nice for you, Mrs. MacDermott! 
Who is he ? What is he ? And what is 
his name? " 
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*' He is a gentleman who has come as 
engineer/' commences the mnsic-mistress 
in an impressive manner; when her irre- 
pressible pupil exclaims — 

" Stop, stop, Mrs. MacDermott I I 
know all Ubout him." 

"You!" incredulously ejaculates the 
decorous Honor. "You know!" echoes 
the countess ; whilst Mrs. MacDermott 
looks crestfallen at thus having the wind 
taken out of her saUs. 

" Yes," continues Moira, enchanted at 
the surprised commotion which she has 
excited; "I know all about him. He 
is a mining engineer — ^he comes from 
London, and his name is Stephen Ingram, 
and I have seen him, Mrs. MacDermott;" 
she adds, clasping her hands, and looking 
at the music-mistress with an exaggerated 
air of comic entreaty, "Ij the man 
married?" 
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" No, my dear Miss Moira. No,'* 
asserts the music-mistress; ^^ but how da 
you know about Mr. Ingram? " she asks 
with some curiosity. 

"I met him in the lane with Dr. 
Musgrave, who told me all about him. 
Honor," continues the merry girl, gravely 
addressing her sister. "I wonder if a 
mining engineer earns more than a Light 
Dragoon?" 

" Be quiet, Moira, for goodness' sake ! 
Mrs. MacDermott, hadn't you better ask 
Moira about to-morrow ? " 

" My sweet, clever, graceful Miss 
Moira," she commences in a deprecatory 
tone ; " would it be too much to ask you 
to do me the favour of presiding at the 
organ at morning service to-morrow?" 

" Certainly, I will," is the ready reply ► 
"Where are you going, Mrs. MacDer- 
mott — on a spree with the engineer ? '* 
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This supposition the music-mistress co- 
•quettishly denies. 

"No, no, Miss Moira; but I want to 
•stay at home and prepare the dinner. A 
few little foreign kickshaws interspersed 
amongst the heavier viands, and your 
continental advice, Madame de VaKgnac," 
she adds, turning to the countess, "would 
be of invaluable help to me." 

Ten minutes later the two ^Is and 
their father saunter about the garden, 
leaving the countess and the music- 
mistress arranging the menu for Stephen 
Ingram's dinner. 

" Awful fit of indigestion that man will 
have on Monday ! " laughs Moira. " I 
should not like to go and ask him then 
for the loan of a ten-pound note." 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

** YOU ARE TOO MUCH AFRAID OF TflE 
PUBLIC." 

It has been already stated that there are 
no less than four newspapers published 
in Weirford. Each is supported by its 
own especial Kttle chque. The Quakers 
buy the Friends^ Becorder ; the Liberal 
party take in the Banner of Freedom; 
, and the Weirford Independent finds 
favour in the eyes of the commercial 
portion of the community. But the 
Weirford Watchman is a cut above aU 
these. It is the Morning Post of the 
county, and its present editor plays no 
unimportant part in this veracious history^ 
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Some years ago, the editor and pro- 
prietor of the paper was a man of the 
name of Smoule; but, from some cause 
or other, the paper did not pay. Smoule 
was a mild, weak-eyed, little man, with 
an apologetic manner and a deprecatory 
smile. His scanty hair was always well- 
arranged, his dress wp,s the perfection of 
neatness, whilst the lucid interval which 
broke the decorous solemnity of his garb, 
was only equalled by the gleaming white- 
ness of his wristbands. He flattered 
everybody, reported |n detail every wed- 
ding, christening, and funeral in the 
county ; descanted gloriously upon Lady 
Tiptop's balls, and revelled in brilliant 
descriptions of Sir Chutney Turtle's 
dinners. But all was of no avail. 
Everybody knew, and everybody said, 
the Weirford Watchman was fast going 
to the dogs. 
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Yes. The paper is paying splendidly 
now. What has just been stated was the 
impecunious state of affairs connected 
with it some years age. Knowing what 
they did about it, it was a nine-days' 
wonder in Weirford, when it was noised 
abroad that Willy Swisher — ^who always 
had an eye open for the main chance — 
had become the undoubted editor and 
proprietor of so very shaky a concern. 
But how it all happened was upon this 
wise : — 

Swisher and Smoule — upon the prin- 
ciple that love delights in opposites — 
were intimate friends, which means that 
they possessed the inestimable privilege 
of telling each other unpleasant truths 
.one about the other. Swisher weekly 
abused the Weirford Watchman in no 
very measured terms, and denounced its 
vapidness. So very candidly did he 
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speak that Smoule often felt inclined to 
kick him out of the ofl&oe. Doubtless, he ' 
would have put his wishes into execution 
had it not been that he sometimes rehed 
upon the ubiquitous Swisher for scraps of 
news — and, to tell the truth, for the loan 
of many a five-pound note. And so it 
came to pass upon one December day, 
Swisher, as was his wont, lounged into 
the office of the Weirford Watchman^ 
and found Smbule sitting there, thinking 
despairingly of where he should find the 
money to pay the weekly salaries. 

" Well, how's the paper doing ? " asked 
the visitor cheerfully. 

Smoule groaned. 

" That's not cheering. Tell you what 
it is, Smoule — I've been thinking about 
you and the paper a good deal all the 
morning, and I want to give you a bit of 
advice." 

VOL. I. H 
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*' You're very kind to think of me and 
my affairs," muttered Smoule meekly, 
adding, mentally — " I'd rather have a ten- 
pound note just now." 

" Dear me ! Don't mention it," re- 
turns the other, amiably. *' Now, 
Smoule, the fact is, you're too much 
afraid of the public. You're perpetually 
buttering them up; they always know 
what to expect. That's why the paper's 
going down. Man alive ! — ^have some spirit, 
and pitch into them now and then ! " 

" What ! " exclaimed little Smoule, 
aghast, and rumpling his sleeky hair in 
his perturbation. " What ! Pitch into 
them, and lose my connection with the 
county aristocracy! No, no, Swisher; 
that would never do ! " 

"Bosh! " was the laconic but compre- 
hensive response, as Swisher lit a pipe, and 
made himself as comfortable as a slippery 
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seat upon a three-legged stool would 
permit of his doing. 

"No bosh, Swisher, I assure you," he 
asserted in his customary deprecatory 
maimer. "Why, look here, for instance. 
Mrs. Peter Briggs Power has written to 
say she would wish me to state that, in 
consequence of the lamented death of his 
Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales, she 
has put off her ball as an evidence of her 
deep sympathy with her Majesty and the 
Princess of Wales. Now, I know Mrs. 
Briggs Power was a com chandler's 
daughter in one of the back streets or 
Weirford, and I am fully aware that 
Peter Power honestly made his money by 
sausage-meat, but she chooses, in sight of 
her money, to consider herself one of the 
upper ten thousand. I know she is in- 
capable of writing a decent letter, and 
that this has been written by her ill- 
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treated, under-paid governess. But her 
money makes her influential; and, ridi- 
culous as I know the whole affair to be, I 
must insert the paragraph, for I know 
she will order a considerable number of 
copies, and circulate the paper about the 
coimty." 

"Are you sure the Prince of Wales is 
dead ? " asked Swisher, calmly, and ignor- 
ing the influential Mrs. Briggs Power. 

" Certain ! Didn't the Dean preach his 
funeral sermon yesterday, at St. Sheelah's 
Cathedral ? and Mrs. MacDermott played 
*The Dead March in Saul' as we left 
the building, and Mr. Augur, the curate, 
preached another funeral sermon in the 
evening." 

"So I have heard," responded Swisher, 
drily. " I'll tell you what it is, Smoule. 
I'll give you a himdred and fifty pounds 
down, if you'll let me edit the paper for 
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three months. I'll take all risks, and I 
guarantee to make it pay, and pay well, 
too." 

Smoule looked incredulously at his 
friend. He wanted money desperately, 
and this was a tempting offer. 

" It's rather a strange proposal," said 
the meek little man, in a hesitating 
manner. 

'* Come, agree ! " exclaimed Swisher. 
" The fact is, I've a scheme in my head 
ahout the paper. The old fogies of 
Weirford have hitherto had it all too 
much their own way, and I want to take 
a rise out of them." 

" Have you seen the Weirford Watch- 
man ? " asked everybody of everybody 
else, on the following Saturday afternoon, 
in the library. "Why, Smoule must be 
going mad ! " 
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" It's perfectly scandalous, not to say 
disrespectful," said everybody else to 
everybody, " to speak in such a manner 
of the Dean's sermon. And Smoule a 
regular church-goer, and a vestry-man, 
too." 

"I hear Smoule has given up the 
paper, and that Willy Swisher has taken 
it up. 'Cute fellow, Willy Swisher," said 
another, proud of his superior informa- 
tion. 

" He is most irreverent ! " exclaimed 
an unappropriated blessing, holding up her 
virgin hands in pious horror. " He has 
a copy of verses in the paper, actually a 
parody on *Who killed Cock Eobin?" 
which Swisher has called 'Who killed 
the Prince ? ' and speaks in it most irre- 
verently of the local clergy." 

"Could you repeat it for us. Miss 
Whimper ? " asked a bystander. 
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"I only recollect the first verse. I 
think it runs thus — 

' " Who killed the Prince ? " 
" I," said Dean Drore, 
" With my curate, the bore, 
We killed the Prince." ' 

It is patent to everybody that * Dean 
Drore ' is onr own respected Dean O'More, 
and * the bore ' is poor, dear Mr. Angur.'* 

" Gad ! I must get a copy of the 
paper." 

" And I," " and I," was echoed by half 
a score more. 

It was quite true.* The news of 
Swisher's assurance spread like wildfire, 
and the paper published a second edition. 

A breach of promise case the next week 
was a perfect boon to Swisher. The 

* The circnmstances just related actually occurred 
in a provincial town in Ireland during the illness of 
His Boyal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
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father of the fair plaintiff called at the 
office of the Weirford Watchman to beg 
the editor not to report proceedings. The 
editors of the other three papers, he said, 
had promised not to do so. This was an 
unwary admission, and it only rendered 
Swisher all the more decided in his deter- 
mination to give publicity to the case. 
He spoke eloquently and judicially upon 
the hberty of the Press — the palladium 
of liberty; the guardian of the rights of 
all ; the everwatchful ; the sleepless. He 
quoted Mr. John Milton and the Areo- 
pagitica, and declared that he could not 
conscientiously suppress the details of the 
case. The course he pursued was anathe- 
matised by everybody, especially by the 
rival papers. But the imperturbable 
editor bore his unpopularity philosophi- 
cally. This week also he published a 
second, and yet a third edition, the latter 
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containing a rechauffe of all the unfavour- 
able speeches about himself, garnished 
with his own pithy comments thereupon. 
Week after week the paper sold rapidly. 
As fond of gossip as any old woman, 
Swisher learnt something about the 
private affairs of everybody ; and did any 
unfortunate wight threaten him with an 
action for libel, he coolly retaliated by 
threatening to give publicity to a ^^ little 
affair." For nearly every one had he a 
rod in pickle. He knew human nature 
well enough to be aware that although 
people might say his conduct was repre- 
hensible — and no one admitted it more 
cheerfully than he did himseK — ^yet he 
was fully cognizant of the fact that people 
liked to hear queer stories about their 
neighbours. As a natural consequence, 
he succeeded in making himself hated 
and feared — hut the paper paid. 
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More especially were the Quakers both 
shocked and scandalized. Swisher had 
made tantalisingly untake-hold-of-able 
jokes at their expense. Swisher had 
laughed their red-tapeism to scorn; 
so when the Weirford Commissioners, 
amongst whom the Quaker element was 
predominant, issued invitations for their 
grand annual dinner, they were unani- 
mous in deciding that neither should 
Swisher be invited, nor one of his reporters 
allowed into the hall to write proceedings. 

Do you fancy Willy Swisher cared? 
Not he. The editor opened a fresh pack- 
age of sun-dried honey-dew that night, 
and sat in his sanctum until the small 
hours. 

" Jacob, didst thou see thy speech in 
the news-sheet called the Weirford 
Watchman ? " 
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" No," returned Jacob, the V.P. of the 
Weirford Board of Commissioners. 

^^ William Swisher has said that which 
is not true concerning thee. He says 
thou sangest a ribald song, called ' Love 
thee, dearest, love thee ; ' and quoted 
from the writings of a verse-maker called 
Algernon Swinburne." 

"We must speak in calmness to him, 
and show him the error of his ways." 

" He was not present at the dinner, '* 
remarked another, looking blankly at the 
paper, "yet he has put into his news- 
sheet words which I have not said, and 
songs which I did not sing. Hear what 
he saith — * At this stage of the festivities 
conversation appeared to flag, so Mr. 
Webber kindly volunteered to sing a 
comic song. He accordingly struck up 
" Tommy Dodd " in capital style, con- 
cluding with a " breakdown," executed in 
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a manner worthy of a professor of the 
Terpsichorean art."^ Friend Jacob, what 
is a * breakdown ? ' " 

The questioned did not answer for a 
minute ; at length, turning a suspiciously 
innocent face towards his questioner, he 
asked — 

" Dost thou not know, friend ? " 

"I have asked thee if thou knowest, 
Jacob ? I want thee to tell me, if thou 
knowest." 

Strange, and apparently aimless, word- 
fencing. 

The first questioner paused, and caressed 
his cleanly-shaven chin. 

"Friend Jacob, dost thou not think 
that the more dignified course would be 
for our society not to take notice of 
William Swisher's assertions?" 

"Your thoughts are as mine," re- 
sponded Jacob, with surprising alacrity. 
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"We will show we bear not malice for 
his surprising conduct, and will invite 
him whenever we socially gather again'. 
It may be the more judicious plan, for 
William Swisher's strong imagination 
leads him to say those things concerning 
US, which the world, to which we belong 
not, might think had some foundation 
of truth, and therefore think we had an 
acquaintance with the wickedness of 
which he writes.'* 

" Verily so ; " ejaculated Jacob, piously 
raising his eyes. " The ways of men are 
past finding otit." 

It is almost needless to say that Swisher 
was eventually left master of the situa- 
tion. To his credit be it spoken, the 
poor and the oppressed always foimd in 
him a staunch friend, and a warm ad- 
vocate, for he had a bright as well as 
a seemingly ill-natured side to his cha- 
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racter. But it is so with all humourists. 
The spice of ill-nature in his composition 
was apt to render Swisher a cynic. 
Moreover, he had an inner consciousness 
that, after all, there was something rather 
ridiculous than otherwise about mankind 
in general, and that it was hardly worth 
any one's while to do much more than to 
laugh at a thing so complex and incom- 
prehensible. 

At the present time, when we present 
biTn to the reader, Swisher has on hand 
no less than five law-suits. He takes 
the matter with his customary equani- 
mity. They supply " copy," he says ; for, 
as he generally succeeds in discomfiting 
his opponents, the Weirford Watchman 
is eagerly sought after and commented 
upon by its contemporaries, whose editors, 
in their secret souls, envy Swisher's 
audacity. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

ISABEL BLAND. 

The sycamore buds have thrown off their 
glutmoTis-looking, shining brown covers, 
in which they were enveloped, Kke so 
many juveniles in holland pinafores. 
Honor's flower-seeds are struggling 
bravely up through the scanty, barren 
soil, as if anxious to repay her labours. 
There is a vivid green upon the creepers 
which clamber up the side and front of 
the house — even over the thatch — ^which 
looks so small and so shabby in the May 
sunshine. 

It is the last day of May — the last 
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day of the month so dear to the imagi- 
native minds of poets — that month so 
enchanting in theory, so disenchanting 
in reality, with its rain, and its nightly 
frosts, and its easterly winds, instead of 
the dehciousness of long, hright, in- 
spiriting days, such as the old poets and 
writers go into ecstacies over. Denis 
Florence MaoCarthy must have had a 
premonition of the existing state of 
affairs, and have written in prospective— 

" Ah 1 my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May ! " 

So are we tired of waiting for it now- 
a-days. But everything is being disestab- 
lished in this age of progress ; so why 
should not the seasons ? 

Unquestionably, we must suffer spiritu- 
ally from this want of sunshine. The 
produce of the earth suffers, and human 
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beings must suffer also. The highest, 
the most reffned, the most delicate 
organizations are those which are atmo- 
spherically sensitive. So it stands to 
reason that depressing weather must 
exert a correspondingly depressing effect 
upon the spirits of such people. 
* Perhaps that is why so few people fall 
in love now-a-days — or, at least, why so 
few marry for love. When the coal bill 
plays such an important part in the 
household economy, it is no wonder that 
people pause before taking the final, irre- 
vocable plunge into the sea of matrimony. 
For the sweet, bright, budding spring; 
and the dreamy, luxurious, golden sum- 
mer time — ^its ambrosial air laden with a 
strange, superfluous glory ; are the times 
for love-making. 

In days of yore the sweet Psalmist of 
Israel longed for the wings of a dove. 
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In these days, would not the wings and 
the instinct of the summer-seeking 
swallow be more to the purpose? 

But now and then a day worthy of the 
traditional summer makes its appearance, 
and so it is that, although there was a 
leaden sky and an easterly wind yester- 
day, yet to-day, this thirty-first of May, 
the sun is shining, and the faint summer 
breeze has gone to its rest. There is a 
delicious freshness in the air, and not a 
cloud in the sky, and Hugh O'Neill, as 
he sits and smokes his afternoon pipe in 
his little studio, thinks of what a beau- 
tiful world it is, and what an exquisite 
little bit of sky, and trees, and water 
that is w;hich he sees from his window. 

The whole church, and chapel, and 
meeting-house-going population of Weir- 
ford have been at their respective places 
of worship. There have been others who 
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have stayed at home, and have privately 
worshipped the golden caJf in the sacred 
seclusion of their counting-houses, "with 
a banker's, book for a breviary. Hugh 
O'Neill has no need for a counting-house, 
so he has not got one ; he has the need 
for a banker's book, but he has not got 
that either, I am sorry to say that 
neither has he got a breviaxy nor a 
prayer-book of any kind. He is one 
whose life is an unconscious prayer. He 
would have hesitated and have felt un- 
comfortable had any one taxed him with 
reference to his religious opinions. He 
saw God in everything, and he thanked 
God for everything — ^for the green trees, 
and sweet flowers, for his pretty daughters 
— ^for their affection, and for that of his 
dear, dead wife. 

His dear, dead wife I The gentle, 
loving, faithful wife and friend, who had 
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been the companion of his early struggles 
and poverty. Hugh O'Neill had a man's 
natural disKke to being considered at aU 
sentimental. Moreover, he was naturally 
a reticent man, so that none ever knew 
that many and many a time, when he 
retired to smpke his afternoon pipe in 
the little studio behind the drawing-room, 
his thoughts yearningly reverted to the 
companion of his early life and the 
sharer of his trials. For she had been 
that rare combination — ^wife and com- 
panion; and as he sits by the open 
window, the sweet odours of the country 
gently wafted towards him, he wishes 
that his Bessie had been spared to him^ 
and feels that to have shared with her 
this comparative ease would have been 
the summit of earthly happiness. 

Somehow or other, she seems very near 
to him to-day. His sensitively-artistic 
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nature is pecidiaxly highly-strung as he 
sits and watches the smoke-wreaths as 
they ascend and curl and finally fade 
away. A picture of his Bessie hangs 
right opposite to him. It is one which 
he painted during the early days of their 
marriage. And as he looks at it, the 
loving, sweet eyes seem to gaze back 
tenderly at him ; the gentle face appears 
to light up, and a strangely-exalted feel- 
ing steals over Hugh O'Neill as he lays 
his pipe aside, and reverently folds his 
hands. 

"My dear one," he murmurs, almost 
unconsciously, "you must know how 
faithfully and fondly I have ever loved 
and honoured your memory." 

He pauses as if expecting an answer. 
There is a strange stillness in the atmo- 
sphere around him ; and a novel sense of 
peace and quietude steals over him. 
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** I have tried to do my duty by the 
children," he continues, still speaking 
softly, as if he thought the picture could 
hear. "I have not had much to give 
them in the way of worldly wealth, but I 
have tried to teach them to love the true 
and the good, to reverence their God, and 
to do as they would be done by." 

Suddenly, Hugh O'Neill is recalled 
from his reverie by a merry peal of 
laughter which falls upon his ear. He 
gives a little start, and looks out of the 
window, where, upon a rustic garden-seat^ 
sit his youngest daughter and a young 
man whom he recognizes to be Harry, Gar- 
nett, a neighbouring gentleman-farmer. 

But although Hugh O'Neill has thus 
been aroused for a moment, the drowsi- 
ness again creeps over him. He speedily 
becomes oblivious of his surroundings^ 
and — as in a vision or a waking dream — 
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there passes before his mental eye£( a 
panorama of his past hfe. 

In fancy, he was again the mitutored 
Irish lad, with a brain full of strange, 
wild fancies, wandering dreamily along the 
rugged shores of bleak and lonely Done- 
gal. Anon, the scene changes. He is in 
the busy world of London, so satirical 
in its peopled loneliness to the straggler' 
without money, or friends, or fame; for 
his last few shillings are nearly gone, and 
Hugh O'Neill is seriously debating in his 
mind whether or not he shall give up his 
beloved profession, and go out as an 
errand-boy, when a stranger appears upon 
the scene; — a countryman of his own, and 
not very much richer than himself; one 
whom the world called a good-for-nothing, 
but who had, nevertheless, enough good 
yet leffe in him to be ready and willing to 
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help one worse oflF than himself. It is 
the father of his Bessie, who shares his 
lodgiQgs and his frugal fare with the 
desparing young artist. An angel of 
light and goodness seems the gentle girl, 
with the well-opened, dark-brown eyes, 
and the soft brown hair, as she bids him 
welcome; and from that day henceforth 
she becomes the presiding genius of his 
life. 

The scene changes. There is a bare 
atelier in the shabbiest artist quarter 
in Eome, and two little children are 
aflfnghtedty huddled together in a comer 
of the apartment, whilst Hugh O'Neill 
supports upon his arm his dying wife. 

** Hugh,'' she mumurs faintly and 
brokenly, "we have had much trouble 
together — ^but, at the same time, we have 
had much happiness." 

"Much happiness," he repeats — and 
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the words fall from lips which quiver with 
the agony which is known but once in a 
lifetime. 

"YoTir love has repaid me for every- 
thing. YoTir affection was sufficient for 
me. God bless you, Hugh; I will never 
leave you." 

On and on go his thoughts. Now he 
is in London, with his two motherless 
girls, living in the student-quarter, in the 
neighbourhood of Fitzroy Square. His 
old associates pass in review before him. 
But amongst his London acquaintances 
stands forth prominently the face of a 
littl^ dark, beautiful woman, whose great, 
flashing eyes seem to haunt him. Then 
he thinks of a day when this woman— 
who is only a painter's model — ^tells him 
a tale of a false marriage — of trust be- 
trayed — and of her determination for 
revenge. And Hugh O'Neill — as he 
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listens and sympathises — albeit, the 
most tender-hearted and forgiving of 
men — ^feels arise vTithin him a great and 
mighty wrath against the man who has 
betrayed her trust, and pledges himself 
to help her by every means in his power. 

Men, in general, have two codes of 
honour; one for women, and one for 
themselves. Hugh O'Neill was a bright 
exception to the rule- Treachery, did 
it proceed from either man or woman, 
found no excuse in his eyes* He warmly 
espoused the cause of the outraged 
woman, and aided her in her hitherto 
unsuccessful endeavours to trace the man 
who had betrayed her. 

And then Hugh O'Neill remembers a 
day when he walked this young woman 
along the busy street, and she had 
suddenly grasped his arm to keep herseK 
from falling* 
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" There lie is ! " she said faintly, point- 
ing to a gentleman in a hansom cab» 
Hugh O'Neill's attention was so en- 
grossed with his almost miconsoious com- 
panion, that he let the man escape^ 
but his keen artist-eye recollected every 
detail of the man's features and general 
appearance. 

Hugh O'NeiU takes a letter from his 
pocket and reads as follows: — 

" Hampstead Road, N.W. 

" My Deab Fbiend — 

"I can scarcely express my 
gratitude to you in so promptly comply- 
ing with my request. 

"I am off to Pesth as soon as ever I 
cau conveniently be in readiness to do so. 
As I may leave any day, do not write to 
me here again* I will write to you from 
the continent. 
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" I think I am now on the right track. 
I will be sure to let you know how matters 
progress. There is not the least use in 
his trying to evade me, for I vrill find him 
out sooner or later. 

"My little May is not over strong, so I 
leave her in the care of the person in 
whose house I am lodging, instead of 
taking her with me. 

"Again thanking you for your kind- 
ness, believe me your obliged and sincere 

"Isabel Bland." 

Hugh O'Neill sits holding the letter 
carelessly in his hand. Mrs. Bland is 
nothing to him, nothing more than any 
other woman in trouble. But then, any 
one — ^man or woman — ^in trouble, has 
always a strong claim upon Hugh 
O'Neill's kind heart. That heart aches 
as he thinks of the outraged love and 
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womanly self-respect of the poor little 
■woman. And then his thoughtfal eyes 
wander off to where his bright, beautiful 
daughter sits on the rustic seat ; and Hugh 
O'Neill sets his teeth as he- thinks that 
did any man treat his darling as that man 
treated Isabel Bland, he would vengefully 
pursue him to the world's end ! 

The stillness, and the strange feeling 
of drowsiness, again steal over Hugh 
O'Neill, as he sits by the open window 
of his little studio holding the letter of 
Isabel Bland. 
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CHAPTEE Vni. 

HABBY GABNETT. 

MoiBA has fulfilled her promise to Mrs. 
MacDermott, and has presided at the 
organ in the cathedral. Back along the 
dusty road leading from Weirford have 
both she and Honor toiled in the broiling 
sun. In company with the remaining 
portion of their family these two young 
women have eaten their dinners, and now 
each one is enjoying the Sunday after- 
noon after her own particular fashion. 

Honor Hes on the sofa deeply immersed 
in the pages of an interesting book. 
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This sensible young person looks no^ucli as 
nsnal. 

She "wears her customary everyday 
dress, having taken oflF her pretty grey 
alpaca gown immediately after coming 
from church. So she lies there, shabby 
and comfortable, with her amusing story, 
and a large bag of sweetmeats. 

Not so Moira. 

The unexpected sunshine is too tempt- 
ing for her to stay indoors. So she roams 
restlessly about the garden, her black- 
and-tan terrier at her heels. She, too, 
had supplied herself with a book, intend- 
ing to read in the open air. But the 
dancing leaves, the tender green of the 
faintly-waving boughs, and the little, 
white, fleecy clouds chasing each other 
over the deep blue sky, were counter- 
attractions not to be withstood. The 
result is, that the closed book lies on the 
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rustic garden-seat, whilst Moira paces 
slowly up and down the path at the end 
of the garden. 

She, too, wears a thick grey alpaca dress, 
which fits creaselessly to her well-moulded 
figure. She has a pretty blue ribbon at 
her neck, and a knot of the same colour 
in the ruddy hair, which billows in frizzy 
coils beneath her old brown straw hat. 

"HiUo! How are you, Moira?" ex- 
claims a young man, who springs from 
the lane on to the bank where there is a 
gap in the hedge. 

He is about six or seven and twenty, 
with a good-looking, sunburnt face, slight, 
reddish moustache and whiskers, and a 
pair of very blue, very widely-opened, 
honest eyes. 

" Goodness me! what a swell you are, 
Harry I " is the only salutation of the 
young woman addressed, as she puts her 
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hands behind her back and calmly surveys 
the young man, who has jumped down 
from the bank and now stands before 
her. 

*' Am I? " he asks, blankly, and looking 
very hot. "Well,'' he continues, in a 
sort of apologetic tone, "you know it's 
Sunday." 

" How I hate people to give that reason 
for being decently dressed ! " she exclaims, 
rather disdainfully. " It's hke being on a 
par with aU the butchers and bakers and 
candlestick-makers, to make it a point 
of putting on all one's best clothes on 
Sunday." 

"You've done it yourself," he retorts. 

As he speaks, he looks at the girl .with 
such an expression of undisguised admi- 
ration in his honest blue eyes, that they 
say unmistakably that he should like it 
always to be Sunday — always with her 
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dressed as she is, and looking so sweet 
and loveworthy. 

** Of course I couldn't go to church in 
my everyday dress," she says, as she seats 
herself on the garden seat ; *' and I was 
too lazy to change this one when I came 
home." 

"Were you at church this morning?" 
he asks, in rather a disappointed tone, 
as he seats himself beside her. 

"Yes." 

And she fans herself vigorously with an 
improvised cabbage-leaf fan. 
. "At the cathedral?" 

"Yes. Why?" 

" Because I didn't see you." 

"Ah, I was in the organ-loft. Mrs. 
MacDermott came here yesterday even- 
ing to ask me to officiate for her to- 
day. And Honor came up to the organ- 
loft with me — ^that's why there was no 
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one in our own pew. Papa is an old 
heathen, and never comes to church; 
and you know Lucrezia Borgia says her 
prayers the other way." 

" What do you mean ? " 

**Why, is it possible you don't know 
Lucrezia Borgia goes to chapel now? " 

" I didn't know it," says Harry Gar- 
nett, and looking at the same time per- 
fectly indifferent to the Countess di 
VaUgnac's theological tendencies. 

**Well, now you know," continues 
Moira, vigorously fanning herself. " Bless 
your heart, we were all too humdrum for 
poor Lucrezia, who had no opportunity of 
showing off the rosaries and other sweet 
Uttle helps to salvation which she had 
picked up on the continent, so that " 

" Hush, hush, Moira," he says, half 
laughingly, half seriously. 

"It's true," she asserts with her.cus- 
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tomary persistency. Do you know/' she 
continues, with a mirthful look in her 
sweet eyes, ** the other day I was rumma- 
ging amongst a lot of old photographs 
and prints in the studio, and I found a 
photograph of Beatrice Cenci — ^you know 
that one where she has a turban on her 
head, and is looking over her shoulder ? " 

''No, I don't. I'm disgracefully igno- 
rant of such matters." 

" WeU, no matter. Anyhow, I took it 
to Lucrezia Borgia, and told her it was a 
Madonna after Michael Angelo, and the 
poor old thing is quite happy in the pos- 
session of it," and the girl gives a gleeful 
laugh — ^the laugh which has attracted 
Hugh O'Neill's attention. 

*'Why did Mrs. MacDermott get you 
to play for her to-day ? " asks this young 
man, who cannot so readily forget that 
he has missed the pleasure of a walk 
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home from churcli with Moira and her 
sister. 

" Oh, don't you know Mrs. MaoDermott 
has got a lodger? " exclaims Moira. 

"Now, how on earth could I know 
that ? " he asks with a laugh. 

"No, of course. How could you?'* 
she says, joining heartily in the laugh 
against herself. "Well, Mrs. MacDer- 
mott really has got a lodger, or, as ghe 
calls it, she has ' got an inmate to share 
her lonely hearth.' " 

" Was she obhged to stay at home to 
entertain the inmate ? " 

"No, oh dear no. Mrs. MacDermott 
only stayed to cook the dinner for him." 

"Him!" says Harry Gamett. "So 
it's a man, then?" 

"Yes; the new man who has come to 
look after the lead mines in Gibbons' 
place." 
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^* Oh ! " — ^in a slightly jealous tone — 
'^ you seem to know all about him ? " 

" Eather ! " is the somewhat triumphant 
ejaculation of this young person, who 
delights in teasing Harry Gamett. "Didn't 
you see him in church ? " 

" No ; " — ^rather shortly spoken. 

" I saw him, then. I was looking out 
for him," she explains wickedly. " He 
sat in the pew next to ours. You must 
have seen him ; a good-looking man, with 
brown eyes and a brown beard and a 
moustache." 

'* Then you know his appearance ? " 

" Of course I do; " and Moira tells of 
her meeting in the lane leading down to 
the river. 

Harry Gamett makes no remark as 
she concludes. But a mighty jealous 
wrath arises in his honest breast, and he 
hates this man whom he has never yet 
seen. 
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*'I wish I hadn't missed you coming 
from church," he says, after a little pause. 

** We were about the last out," explains 
Moira. ^^You know I had to stay and 
play as the people were leaving the 
church. And," she continues gleefully, 
"I played *Home, Sweet Home,' very 
slowly. I always do that, and no one 
ever detects it." 

"You'll get yourself into a row one of 
these days, Moira," he remarks. 

" Not a bit of it," she retorts defiantly. 
" I'd like to know who dare say anything 
to me ; except, of course, dear old papa." 

Harry Gamett pauses for a moment. 
For many months there has been a ques- 
tion he would fain have an affirmative 
answer to, hovering on his hps. 

" Some day or other some one will have 
the right to dictate to you," he ventures 
to remark, without looking at her. " You 
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know you must have a husband some day 
or other." 

" Catch me allowing any one to dictate 
to me," she exclaims saucily, " and as for 
husbands, they are not very plentiful in 
Weirford — at least none of the kind one 
would like." 

" What kind would you like ? " 

" I'm not sure — ^haven't made up my 
mind. There's one sine qua non though.'' 

" What is that ? " he asks, v^ith more 
than a suspicion of eagerness in his 
tone. 

" That he should have plenty of money," 
she repHes. 

" Moira," says the young man diffidently, 
as he blushes hke a girl; '^ Moira, I haven't 
a great deal of money ; but I've an honest 
heart, and a great deal of love to offer 
you." 

Moira makes no answer. From the 
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depths of her soul she wishes he would 
not speak thus to her. 

" Moira," he continues, emboldened by 
her silence, '* do you remember that last 
Christmas party we were at — at Mrs. 
Barry's ? " 

"Yes, I remember," says the girl, a 
guilty crimson tide sweeping over neck, 
cheeks, and brow, as she bends her head 
so that Harry cannot well see her face, 
because of the drooping leaf of her hat. 

"Do you remember I said the same 
words to you, and you then made no 
answer? I have been ever since brooding 
over everything that happened," he con- 
tinues, waxing bolder, " and, Moira, I 
consider you half engaged to me." 

It is a bold stroke — ^but Harry Gamett 
is very much in love, 

" Bow- wow-wow-wow ! " barks Cupid 
at this interesting point of the conver- 
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sation, as footsteps are heard on the road 
outside, and presently the latch of the 
gate is lifted, and three people enter the 
garden. 

"Here's the new man with Lucrezia 
Borgia and Doctor Musgrave," says Moira, 
sotto voce. 

" I wish they had stayed away ! " 
fervently ejaculates Harry ; adding, in an 
earnest whisper, "Moira, let me come 
to-morrow evening.'' 

But before she has time to answer, 
Doctor Musgrave is beside her, and her 
aunt is saying — 

" Moira, let me introduce Mr. Ingram 
to you." 

The introduction is duly performed, and 
sundry inanities are uttered respecting 
the improved state of the weather. 

" Moira," says the countess, " will you 
go in and see about tea; and tell your 
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father that Mr. Ingram is here. I am 
sure he would hke to make his acquaint- 
ance." 

The girl obeys. Honor is not in the 
parlour. Seeing the visitors through the 
open window, she has beaten a hasty 
retreat in order to again don her best 
gown. So Moira finds her in her bed- 
room. 

"Honor," she says, blankly and de- 
hberately, sitting down on the bed and 
folding her hands in an attitude of de- 
spair, "I'm afraid Harry Gamett will 
make me maary him." 

Every other idea is driven clean out of 
her by the horror of supposing she has 
said to him anything that may be con- 
strued into a promise. She forgets even 
the existence of Stephen Ingram. 

The two girls soon, join the group in 
the garden, where Moira utters a poHte 
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fiction to account for her father's non- 
appearance. Jealously fond of her father, 
the girl always places his comfort and his 
ease foremost ; appearances being in this 
case a completely secondary considera- 
tion. 

They sit and stand chatting around the 
old rustic garden-seat. They are right in 
view of the open window of the little 
studio, where sits Hugh O'Neill, holding 
in his hand Isabel Bland's letter. *The 
tones of their voices and the sound of 
their laughter are wafted towards the 
still sitter, who is so pre-occupied with 
his thoughts that he scarcely raises his 
heavy-looking, dreamy eyes to look at 
them. 

The father's gaze at length concentrates 
itself upon his beautiful Moira. He hears 
the ring of her merry, joyous laughter, 
and looks proudly and fondly at her as 
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she stands there tall and straight and 
lithe and lissom. Her ruddy hair crowns 
her Kke a diadem, and she looks a verit- 
able yomig queen standing there in her 
silvery, flowing robes, with her sweet face 
upturned to her companion. * 

And who is her companion ? 

He is Stephen Ingram, the new 
engineer of the Weirford lead mines — 
a man who might be any age from thirty 
to thirty-five. He is neither very tall 
nor very muscular ; but he looks both the 
one and the other when contrasted with 
the rather shrunken proportions of Dr. 
Musgrave, and although not particularly 
refined in appearance, yet he seems sa 
when you compare his assured manner, 
and weU-cut clothes, with the rusticity 
of Harry Garnett's habiliments and 
demeanour. 

Undeniably, a very good-looking man. 
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His well-formed Saxon head is well set 
upon his square shoulders. His thick, 
dark-brown hair curls crisply and closely, 
and his long brown beard and moustaches 
are just a shade lighter, and his velvet- 
like, dark-brown eyes are bent upon Moira 
with a look of such undisguised admira- 
tion as to cause Harry Gamett's blood, to 
boil. The last-mentioned young man 
keeps closely by Moira's side ; he is in a 
state of great and mighty wrath at his 
lady-love and he having been interrupted. 
Dr. Musgrave is entertaining the Coun- 
tess di VaJignac and Honor. Such is the 
tableaux which meets Hugh O'Neill's 
eyes. 

Again he reads Isa;bel Bland's letter, 
and his kind, sympathetic heaxt is wrung 
as he thinks" of her troubles. All an 
honest man's anger arises within him 
against the cause of all her sorrow. Sup- 
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pose one of his own dear daughters had 
been so treated, he thinks, surely no 
punishment would he deem too great for 
the man who could treat either so? 
Hugh O'Neill wishes he were a rich man, 
so that he could have both time and 
means at his disposal in order to track 
the betrayer of Isabel Bland. 

He can see without being seen from 
his seat by the open window. The 
glorious sunlight is flooding the land, 
searching out every little bud and flower. 
There is no sultry haze in the atmo- 
sphere ; the sunlight is too recent for that. 
Brightly and clearly is everything defined 
in the glorious effulgence of the late 
noontide radiance. The figures around 
the rustic seat stand out clearly, shown 
up by the background of vivid green 
formed by the high bank with the hedge 
on the top of it. 
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They all turn to walk towards the 
house. Eather in advance of the others 
walk Moira O'Neill and Stephen Ingram. 

The latter raises his handsome head 
and looks up straight at the vnndow, just 
inside of which sits Hugh O'Neill, holding 
in his hand Isabel Bland's letter. 

"You were our organist to-day, were 
you not, Miss O'Neill?" he says to 
Moira. 

*^ Yes," she replies, adding gaily, "did 
you recognize the air with which I played 
you aU out of the cathedral ? " 

"No. I haven't a note of music in 
me — I don't know one air from another." 

" The man that hath no nmsic in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are as dull aa night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus. 
Let no such man be trusted." 

Moira dramatically quotes the foregoing 
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as they slowly advance towards the 
house. Her passionate blue-grey eyes 
flash, and the colour comes and goes in 
her cheek, as she speaks the lines ; and 
her companion is of opinion that, although 
he has known many daughters of Eve, 
yet that this one excels them all. 

"Let us hope," he says, with a peculiar,, 
slow, grave smile — at least Moira sup- 
poses it to be a smile, for he shows his 
white teeth beneath his heavy moustache, 
but his eyes remain unchanged^" let us 
hope Shakespeare spoke generally — ^not 
particularly — ^when he wrote those lines. 
I have no music in my soul — ^not a single 
note — ^yet I should be much distressed to 
think I were not trusted." 

He has a low, clear voice, with a 
peculiar cadence in it. 

" I don't know," she replies, in rather a 
sobered, thoughtful tone — *>I generally 
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judge people upon a first acquaintance, 
and I am seldom wrong in my estimate 
of character." 

"I must carefully watch my be- 
haviour," he remarks, again showing his 
white teeth. 

*' It's of no consequence," she retorts, 
with a return of her customary gaiety; 
" I trust people or not without knowing 
why." 

They are entering the hall as she 
speaks, and Moira gives a swift, puzzled 
look at her companion — ^looks again — 
and angrily acknowledges to herself that 
his coimtenance baffles her. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE SWALLOWS LOOK IN. 

MoiBA and Stephen Ingram walked on 
a little in advance of the others, and as 
they advance towards the house, Stephen 
Ingram looks at it qnestioningly and 
curiously. He knows nothing whatever 
of the presence of the still sitter who, 
from his position inside the open win- 
dow, can see and be seen. But, as 
Stephen Ingram gazes at the unpreten- 
tious-looking, leafy-clothed dwelling, and 
steps into the shadow which it casts 
across the grassy expanse, a shadow 
seems to fall across his soul. 
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Unperceived by Moira — whose gay 
remarks he answers in kind — a shudder 
runs through his strong frame. He is 
surprised at it. He cannot have shivered 
from cold, for he is suitably habited, and, 
moreover, the day is warm and bright. 
So it puzzles him. 

Does not somebody call nature "the 
sympathetic mother"? To-day there is 
a cruel irony in the expression. The 
sun is so bright, and the trees are so 
green, and not a cloud seems to dim the 
expanse of azure above. The flowers 
even turn from the breast of their mother 
earth, and look up as if worshipping their 
sun-god. The ripples upon the broad 
Weir dance in and coquette with the sun- 
shine, and all nature seems to have put 
on its fairest and freshest dress. The 
world looks cruelly, complacently, sin- 
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folly happy, to-day. The glory of the 
summer-time has raised the spirits of 
every one in Hugh O'Neill's household 
— everyone, from buoyant, merry Moira, 
down to the black-and-tan terrier, who 
lies lazily upon his back in the sunshine, 
only raising his head now and then to 
make a sleepy snap at the multitudinous 
midges. The myriads of swallows fly 
in and out from beneath the eaves, and 
peer curiously into the room where sits 
Hugh O'Neill. They chatter and 
clamour amongst themselves, as though 
they were asking each other, and con- 
sulting together, as to the cause of the 
change in his appearance. 

Stephen Ingram looks straight up at 
the studio window, and Hugh O'Neill has 
a full view of his face. 
, The seai:ching sun shines full upon it. 
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showing the contour and the features 
distinctly. He sees his beautiful Moira 
evidently well-pleased with what this 
man is saying to her, for her lovely face 
is laughingly upturned to his. For a 
moment the light seems to leave Hugh 
O'Neill's eyes. His heart gives a great 
throb, and he clenches more tightly the 
letter of Isabel Bland. 

It is at this juncture that the swallows 
look in, and chatter, and consult amongst 
themselves. A ray of the noontide sun 
makes its way through the dancing green 
leaves of the creeper which overruns the 
house — an insolent, mocking sunbeam that 
plays gladly, joyously around the room. 
It lights up the sweet face of Bessie 
O'Neill, and is presently joined by a 
companion ray, which falls right athwart 
the letter of Isabel Bland, which now Kes 
on the floor. 
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And back in his chair lies Hugh 
O'NeiU. 

" With month all white, 
With helpless head dropping down on the chest, 
With teeth fixed firmly and fingers shnt tight, 
With a new expression of perfect rest." 
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CHAPTEE X. 

TEA IS READY. 

Stephen Ingram is a man who possesses 
in an eminent degree the not sufficiently 
appreciated faculty of putting two and 
two together. By this I mean to convey 
that he did not read character intui- 
tively. He required to see a person in 
his or her surroundings before being able 
to give anything like a correct estimate 
of such person. He was a clever, dull, 
powerful- willed man. Hold ! good reader, 
before you say that such a character is 
impossible. Such anomalies are to be 
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met with every day — ay 1 far offcener than 
you can have any idea of. 

He knows this to be trae concerning 
himself, and he prides himself upon his 
faculty of keen observation. Moreover, 
he is profoundly impressed and imbued 
with the thoroughly British middle-class 
notion, that men and women should suit 
their manners to that state of life to 
which the depth of their purses may 
entitle them. Genteel poverty, or strug- 
gling gentihty of any kind, he has no 
sympathy with. He has travelled in 
many lands, and he has gone through the 
experience that wealth and position are 
the two great gods of this mimdane 
world's idolatry. And so it comes to 
pass, that having, through persistent and 
pertinent questioning of Doctor Mus- 
grave, become pretty well informed of 
the pecuniary and social position of the 
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inmates of Thimble Hall, he feels rather 
puzzled about them. 

Moira's appearance upon that evening 
when he saw her in the lane leading to 
the river, had struck him as being de- 
cidedly out of the common. A handsome 
girl, poor and positionless, did it not seem 
as if Fate had thrown her in his way im- 
mediately upon his arrival in Weirford, 
so that he might relieve the monotony of 
his provincial sojourn by a good flirtation 
with her ? 

Yes, Stephen Ingram, Fate has throvm 
Moira O'Neill in your way. 

It is said that men are sometimes 
masters of their fates — that their in- 
stincts and reasoning powers are given a 
chance to array themselves against, and 
to combat with, that which threatens 
them. 

Fixed fate, free ydll, foreknowledge 
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absolute, are denied to mortals. But, 
under certain circumstances, man's in- 
stincts are so sharpened, and he is so 
distinctly warned of the coming events 
which cast their shadows before, that 
he is culpably fooHsh to neglect these 
warnings. 

When Stephen Ingram looked up at 
the studio window, and felt that cold 
shudder steal over him, he was then 
given a premonition. 

As they enter the little drawing-room, 
Stephen Ingram's keen and apparently 
unobservant eye takes in every detail at a 
glance. He notes the shabby fomiture, 
the tarnished gilding of the mirror and 
picture-frames, the scrupulously clean but 
well-worn couch and chair covers. Man 
of the world as he is, he sees at once the 
general air of homely prettiness which is 
about the room, combined with refined 
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taste. There are plenty of flowers and 
greeneries of all kinds about here and 
there. On a small stand near one of the 
open windows is a magnificent maiden- 
hair fern, the pride and glory of Honor's 
horticultural labours. 

Mentally, Stephen Ingram concludes 
that within the house there are even 
fewer evidences of pecuniary prosperity 
than in the pretty garden. The spindle- 
legged furniture, and the shabby carpet, 
he secretly looks upon with a contemptu- 
ous feeling, and considers that young 
women, with* such second-rate surround- 
ings, can certainly have nothing upon 
which to plume themselves. 

But again Stephen Ingram is puzzled. 
He looks from the Uttle drawing-room, 
with its shabby furniture, to the lovely 
girl before him. She is as dignified, as 
regal-looking, as self-possessed, as though 
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the humble dwelling were a palace. 
Despite her youth, and the sunniness of 
her temperament, there is an all per- 
vading sense of condescending gracious- 
ness in her manner, for which Stephen 
Ingram is not prepared. 

Now — seen with his hat off— he is 
scarcely so prepossessing-looking a man ; 
for he has a wide cautious head, with a 
flat top and a wide back to it — the head 
that passes current for a handsome Saxon 
head. Not exactly an " oiled and curled 
Assyrian bull,'* yet he possesses a goodly 
crop of brown curling hair. 

Dr. Musgrave — who has been the 
donor of the maidenhair fern — examines 
it critically in company with Honor. 
Apparently he is speaking about it, for he 
puts his fingers under one of the delicate 
fronds, and says — 

" Yes, Miss O'Neill, it is amazing what 
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powers of endurance are in suclt fragile 
things. But one often sees the greatest 
fortitude displayed by the weakest and 
most fragile physical natures." 

Honor does not raise her dove-like 
eyes, as she makes answer in a low, clear, 
and sweet voice — 

" From the nature of your profession I 
have no doubt but that you have many 
opportunities of judging." 

"Yes; and I have also seen," he rephes, 
in an eager, excited undertone, unperceived 
by the others who are chatting together, 
'^that physical suffering is not the hardest 
thing to bear." 

" I think I had better go and make the 
tea," is all the remark the girl makes. 
But her eyes do not meet those of her 
companion, and her teeth are set, and 
her thin lips are firmly pressed together 
as she leaves the room. 
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There is an exqtdsitely-finished copy of 
a Claude Lorraine hanging upon the wall 
right opposite to where Stephen Ingram 
sits. His ideas of art are of the haziest^ 
but, being in the house of an artist, he 
considers it incumbent upon him to talk 
art-jargon, if it be at all possible for In'm 
to do so. He has been at the Eoyal 
Academy, at the National Gallery, and 
one or two other art exhibitions. Conse- 
quently, he knows some of the leading 
names, and trusts to chance to puU him 
through. 

" Ah I " he says, rising and standing 
before the Claude, " I see you know how 
to appreciate art here. Who would 
have thought of finding a Turner in this 
out-of-the-way place." This unfortunate 
speech arouses all Moria's wrath. 

" We don't consider this an out-of-the- 
way place, Mr. Ingram," she asserts con- 
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tradictiously. " Do you know that Willy 
Swisher, one of the editors here, calls it 
'the flourishing, progressive, and mediaeval 
city of Weirford ' ? And as for that being 
a Turner, I am sorry to say," she con- 
tinues, with a comical little sigh, "it's 
nothing of the kind. I only wish it were." 
" Indeed;" he replies, not in the least 
disconcerted. It takes a good deal to 
disconcert Stephen Ingram, who still 
stands looking at the picture. 

"No; it's only a copy papa made, and 
which no one would buy. Fools ! " she 
ejaculates energetically. 

"You see, Miss O'Neill, at least I 
appreciate it. I thought it was a Turner." 
" You are evidently not an artist, Mr. 
Ingram, or you could scarcely have made 
such a mistake," is the marvellously 
polite reply of this young woman. " Not 
that I think much of Turner myself— I 
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suppose I don't properly appreciate him 
— ^but I am half-inclined to agree with 
that oculist — some German — ^who said 
that Turner's mistiness proceeded from 
some disease of his eyes, and that all the 
time he was painting things in such a 
state of • confusion he saw them all 
right." 

*^The supposition has at least the merit 
of ingenuity," says Stephen Ingram, 
looking from the picture to the girl's 
sweet, noble, animated face. 

*^ Yes," she continues ; *^ I am told the 
oculist says it made his fortune. He was 
brought prominently into notice, for John 
Ruskin said he knew all about spectacles, 
but nothing about painting." 

John Euskin and Turner are rapidly 
becoming too much for Stephen Ingram, 
and he strives to direct the conversation 
into other and more commonplace chan- 
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nels. The talk soon becomes general, 
and he listens, somewhat amused and 
surprised, to Moira's merry remarks. She 
is too clever for him, he almost thinks. 
A splendid young woman unquestionably 
— ^but he likes — so he says to himself — 
a woman to be less brilliant, more docile, 
and more of a plaything. Indeed, he 
is half inclined to think that as he is 
going in for a flirtation, merely to while 
away an odd half-hour, that demure- 
looking Honor would be the better value 
of the two. 

At this moment the subject of his 
thoughts enters the room and announces 
that tea is ready. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

" SPEAK TO ME ! LOOK AT ME 1 " 

They adjourn to the little sitting-room, 
where Honor has prepared tea. If the 
drawing-room were shabby, this room is 
yet shabbier, with its old-fashioned, long- 
legged, high-backed, sKppery-seated, 
horsehair-cloth covered chairs, and faded 
drab-coloured damask window-curtains. 
The only bits of colour or brightness 
about the room are the snowy table-cloth 
and a three-quarter length portrait of 
Moira. 

Undoubtedly, the artist's heart was in 
his work. The likeness is so truthful and 
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SO lifelike that the figure seems ready to 
walk out of the canvas, the lovely riante 
face seems to sparkle, and her sweet 
mouth has a mischievous curve, as though 
she had just been making one of her 
customary saucy rephes. The picture 
attracts Stephen Ingram's attention the 
very minute he enters the room. 

^* There is no need to ask for whom 
that portrait is intended," he says, ad- 
dressing the countess — concerning whose 
title he is, by the way, somewhat mysti- 
fied — ^who now enters the room, having 
divested herself of her bonnet, her ring- 
lets being now surmounted by the blue 
roses. 

"Yes," replies Lucrezia, shaking her 
head in a melancholy manner ; *' that's 
my youngest niece." 

" Of course it is ! " exclaims that irre- 
pressible young person ; " there's no need 
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for you to tell Mr. Ingram that, Lucrezia. 
All the portraits papa paints are unmis- 
takable." 

"That's not my opinion at all, Mr. 
Ingram," says Lucrezia, as she seats her- 
self at the table. "I consider my brother- 
in-law is inclined to idealise all whom he 
paints. But," she continues, with a sigh 
of regret and a raising of the Indian-ink 
eyebrows, "British painters have no con- 
ception of true art. You must go on 
the Continent to find that. ' To Paris — 
dear Paris ! — ^to Venice — sweet Venice ! — 
or to Eome — beloved Eome ! Now, Mr. 
Ingram, that I call a truly poetical con- 
ception." 

As the countess concludes, she points 
to a full-length portrait of herself, where 
she is represented in an Albanian dress ; 
her petticoats very scanty, a httle, 
spangled cap upon one side of her head, 
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and a dagger stuck into the scarf which 
encircles her waist. 

Stephen Ingram looks gravely at the 
picture, and preserves a decorous silence. 
So do the rest of the company. Honor 
busies herself with the tea things, 
helped in her labours by Dr. Musgrave. 
Moira's mischievous, laughing eyes sparkle 
and dance wickedly as she glances 
stealthily at Harry Gamett, who, grateful 
for even a pleased look from her, returns 
it vnth interest. She will not allow her 
darling father to be considered second 
to any painter, living or dead, native or 
foreign, and says stoutly — 

''Aunt Juliana, that portrait of you is 
not nearly as good a likeness as the one 
which papa painted of you a couple of 
years ago." 

The picture to which Moira refers is 
a faithful delineation of the Countess di 
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Valignac, roses, ringlets, and eyebrows, 
so startlingly true to nature, that the 
original — ^who certainly must always have 
seen herself in a magic mirror, like that 
of the Princess Goldenlock's in the fairy 
tale — ^professed herself unable to see any 
resemblance whatever. 

"That's the likeness which hangs in 
your father's study, Moira, isn't it?" asks 
Harry Gamett, wickedly and affection- 
ately bent upon seconding, in whatever 
she may say, the sweet, fair woman who 
sits opposite to him, and whom he loves 
with all his might, and weU knowing the 
picture to which she alludes. 

" Yes, that's the one, Harry," says 
Moira gleefully, and nodding her saucy 
head at her lover, as much as to tell him 
to swear to whatever she may choose to 
assert. 

*^ Why, madame, it is a most marvel- 
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lously good likeness," persists Harry, 
anxious only to please his beautiful 
Moira. 

"It is not in the least like me, Mr. 
Ingram ! " exclaims the countess, the 
angry colour visibly mantling beneath 
her rouge and powder. 

"It hangs in papa's studio, and possibly 
you may see it and judge for yourseK 
some day or other, Mr. Ingram," com- 
placently remarks Moira, who possesses 
an innate love of teasing, and who feels 
comparatively happy at having succeeded 
in arousing the ire of poor Lucrezia 
Borgia. 

AU women, without any exception, 
possess the feline nature in a greater or 
lesser degree ; and it shows itself in dif- 
ferent ways in different people. Some 
display it in their morbid fondness for 
locality; others, again, in their silken- 
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smootli treachery — in their purring soft- 
ness, and their powers of concealing 
the sharp claws that are displayed, 
however, the moment anything occurs 
to ruffle the tenor of their ways, be 
the latter good or evil. In Moira 
O'Neill the feline instinct showed itself 
in a mischievous, kittenish love of teas- 
ing. She wortied and teased for the 
mere fun of the thing — ^not from any 
desire to hurt the feelings of any one; 
for no one was readier to make re- 
paration for the unwitting wounds 
caused, not infrequently, by her rebeUious 
tongue. 

^^Moria," says Honor — (this young 
woman also possesses feline attributes, 
but you must find them out for yourself) 
— ^by way of benevolently giving the con- 
versation a more agreeable turn — " don't 
you think you had better go to the studio 
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and call papa to tea ? I wonder he has 
not been down before this." 

" Let me go for you, Moira I " exclauns 
Harry Gamett, rising. He is always in 
and out, and knows every comer of the 
old house. 

" No, thank you," rephed Moira, " I 
prefer going myself." 

^' Surely, Harry, you might have known 
that it is Moira's prerogative to call papa 
after his afternoon's siesta^'' says Honor, 
with a little smile, as her sister leaves the 
room. 

'^ Ay, I forgot it," remarks the young 
fellow, with an answering smile. 

" Moira is ruined," asserts the countess 
grimly and emphatically. " Her father," 
she continues, addressing Stephen Ingram 
more particularly, ^^ allows her to do any- 
thing she likes." 

*' Quite right, too," exclaims Harry 
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Garnett, bravely speaking up like a man 
for the woman he loves. "Why shouldn't 
Moira be let do as she likes when there 
isn't the least possibility of her doing 
anything wrong . ' ' 

Moira absolutely dances along the hall 
in the exuberance of her youthful health 
and spirits. She stops for a minute at 
the open hall-door, where lies Cupid 
basking in the sunshine, and tries to 
induce that lazy quadruped to have a 
frolic. She takes up Stephen Ingram's 
hat, which lies on the hall-table, and 
inquisitively examines it. She gains no 
information from the survey, save that 
it was made in Oxford Street, London, 
and that Stephen Ingram has taken the 
precautionary measure of writing his 
name on the inside leather. She leisurely 
advances up the stairs, a half snule on 
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her lovely face. She was on the point 
of humming a time, but, recollecting it 
.was Sunday, stopped herself. She is 
smiling at the thought of telling that 
father — ^who is friend, father, and com- 
panion in one — the subject of the con- 
versation at the tea-table, and of watch- 
ing the expression of sly humour which 
will steal over his face, although all the 
while he will make a pretence of scolding 
her for allowing her unruly tongue to run 
away with her discretion. The evening 
sunhght streams in upon her through the 
lobby window, as she stands with her 
hand upon the handle of the studio door 
— a careless, joyous-looking girl, with the 
sunlight of happy, innocent youth irradi- 
ating her sweet, fair face. 

And then Moira opens the door. As 
she does so, a chill goes through and 
through her. It may be the draught 
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from the open window. Moira thinks so. 
Her father sits a little inside the window, 
his back to the door, and a shade from a 
red curtain, nsed for the purpose of 
making the light snit his pictures, falling 
athwart his face, so that at first Moira 
does not notice his strange stillness, as he 
sits there — 

" With moutli aU white, 
With helpless head dropping down on the chest, 
With teeth fixed firmly and fingers shut tight, 
With a new expression of perfect rest." 

"Papa," says Moira softly, advancing 
on tiptoe, and bending until her sweet 
fresh Ups touch his grey hair, "papa, 
wake up, you lazy old papa, and come 
down to tea." 

But he makes no movement. Moira, 
with that affectionate watchfulness which 
she ever has exercised over her father, 
has of late remarked that when once her 
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father falls asleep it is not easy to arouse 
him. 

The swallows look in and they see 
Moira put her hand caressingly around 
her father's neck until it touches his 
cheek, and then — she gives a start. 

Gives a start, and, standing before him, 
with his hand in hers, looks into his 
face. 

" Papa, papa darling," she says slowly, 
at the time giving him a little shake, 
whilst her heart seems to stand stUl from 
some madly-apprehensive feeling for which 
she cannot account. 

There is no answering pressure of the 
hand. There is no movement of any 
kind. There is no speculation in the 
half-closed eyes at which she gazes. 

Moira drops the hand, which falls 
listlessly over the arm of the chair. 
Prom her lips and cheeks the colour 
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fades away, and, with a frightened look, 
she leaves the room. Quickly as the 
flash of the snnhght she darts downstaks 
and rashes into the parlour. 

"Moira, what is the matter?" " Moira, 
what is the matter?" proceed respec- 
tively from Harry Gamett and Honor. 

"Papa" — she gasps, with white, stiff 
lips; "papa — there is something the 
matter with him." 

And then she rushes upstairs again as 
quickly as she had come down. 

Every one in the room follows her. 
Dr. Musgrave is the first to enter the 
studio. He opens Hugh O'Neill's dress 
and places his hand over the heart. 
Then, in place of the confused njur- 
mur of voices, there is an awed silence ; 
and, as the doctor turns away. Honor 
exclaims excitedly — 

"Doctor Musgrave, what is it — ^what 
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is it ? Great God of heaven ! is he 
dead ? " 

For reply, the doctor presses her hand 
and gravely shakes his head. 

" He's not dead," exclaims Moira, 
passionately flinging her arms around 
the motionless figure. "Papa — dear, 
darling papa — speak to me! — ^look at 
me!" 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 

Db. Musgrave, you cannot be in earnest I 
He can't be dead ! " wails Honor, her 
face becoming deadly pale. Her limbs 
totter as she comes over and sinks on 
the ground beside the still sitter. She 
puts her arm lovingly around his neck, 
and says fond, pleading words, which 
fall upon unheeding ears. They all 
draw near, and an awed silence falls 
upon them, broken by Dr. Musgrave, 
saying— 

" He is dead. But try and derive some 
consolation from the reflection that he 
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must have passed away without any 
suffering," 

" I tell you he is not dead ! " vnldly 
exclaims Moira, starting up, and clutch- 
ing hold of Dr. Musgrave's arm " Why 
don't you try and do something for 
him? You must do something! Don't 
stand staring there."" 

*^ I am powerless to do anything," he 
says pitifully. '^Your father is beyond 
the reach of human skill." 

" I don't believe it; " and as she speaks 
she turns excitedly to Harry Gamett, 
" Harry," she continues, " will you go 
and get another doctor ? He's not dead ! 
He can't be dead] " 

" I ynily Moira," he says, leaving the 
room as he speaks, his merry, honest face 
wearing a sobered expression. He does 
not wait to consult professional etiquette ; 
does not consider whether or not he is 
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likely to offend Dr. Musgrave. No. He 
only sees that the woman he loves is 
in trouble; that he is likely to please her 
by doing her bidding ; so he hastens to 
put her wishes into execution. 

Honor is horror-stricken and grief- 
stricken. Any one can see that in her 
face. Yet she has sufficient cold-blooded- 
ness to rise from her kneeling position, 
and to say apologetically to Dr. Mus- 
grave — 

"Do not be offended. Moira did not 
mean to be rude. I am sure you did not 
mean anything, Moira?" she concludes, 
looking appealingly at her sister, who 
does not take the least notice of the 
remark. 

All this time Stephen Ingram has been 
standing near the door, seemingly not 
knowing what to do or say. He knows 
the appearance of death too well not to 
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have seen at once that Hugh O'Neill was 
beyond the reach of all earthly care. As 
the full conviction of the truth breaks 
upon their minds, the countess and Honor 
weep unrestrainedly* But not a tear does 
Moira shed. She again falls on her 
knees beside the stiU figure, and in so 
doing her dress sweeps aside the letter of 
Isabel Bland, which Ues on the floor just 
where it had fallen from Hugh O'Neill's 
hand. 

The letter flutters along the floor until 
it lies at Stephen Ingram's feet. He 
stoops to pick it up, and Moira, noticing 
the gesture, springs up, exclaiming — 

" Don't touch that, Mr. Ingram ! " 

He draws back in no httle surprise, 
but obeys her without sayiug a word. 

"It must have just fallen from his 
hand. Let me be the one to take what he 
last held, and not a stranger." 
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So Moira takes up the letter of Isabel 
Bland, and places it in her bosom. 

The Shadow of Death hangs heavily 
over the household. Not one is there 
but has some kindly reminiscence of 
kind-hearted Hugh O'Neill. Honor and 
her aunt are of that happily-constituted 
order of beings that can give vent to 
their grief in tears. XJnfeignedly and 
bitterly they grieve for the dead man, 
while . Dr. Musgrave sits with them, 
and tries to comfort them with the 
customary platitudes uttered on such 
occasions. 

*' Don't give way so. Miss Honor," he 
says ; "take comfort in the thought that 
your father was so good and so upright a 
man, that you need not have any fear 
but that he wiU meet with his just reward 
for his exemplary life." 
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Honor makes no answer — ^her tears 
flow unrestrainedly; but the countess — 
for once, at least, in her frivolous life, 
careless as to her appearance, for her nose 
is red and swollen with crying, and her 
rouge has been all washed off — ^replies : 

'*Ah, Dr, Musgrave, it is very good 
of you to say so ; but my poor brother- 
in-law has much to answer for ; much to 
answer for, indeed," she reiterates patheti- 
cally, shaking her head, upon which the 
blue roses are all av^. 

" What do you mean. Aunt Juliana ? " 
exclaims Honor, firing up. "A better 
man than poor papa never lived." 

And, as she speaks, the girl, who was 
tenderly attached to her father, weeps 
afresh. 

** Ah, my dear Honor, some day or 
other you will acknowledge I am right. 
Your poor father, I dare say, acted accord- 
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ing to his lights — ^but he gave you both 
too much of your own way, allowed your 
opinions too much freedom — and now 
that even his feeble restraining power has 
gone, I am sure I tremble for what will 
become of you." 

" Thank you very much for your kind 
interest, Aunt Juliana," says Honor, 
brokenly; *'but I dare say we shall not 
go to the bad." 

** I am not so much concerned about 
you, my dear," replies the countess mag- 
nanimously ; " I fear more for Moira." 

" Never mind Moira," exclaims her 
sister stoutly. " Dear me, I wonder 
where she is — ^poor Moira 1 " 

Moria is in the drawing-room, and by 
her side stands Stephen Ingram. During 
the few hours which have elapsed since 
the discovery of the death of her father, 
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the girl has not shed one tear. There 
she stands in her dry-eyed agony, unahle 
to realize the crushing blow which has 
fallen npon her. Harry Gamett has gone 
to arrange some of the painful business 
matters attendant upon such an occasion, 
and thus it is that it comes to pass that 
Moira is alone with Stephen Ingram. 

He does not attempt to say much to 
her. What little he does say she does 
not seem to heed. The evening comes 
on apace, and in the gathering gloom he 
sees the young girl's lovely face stand 
out fixed, white, and miserable-looking, 
and clearly defined against the dark 
shadow of the curtain. Stephen In- 
gram feels decidedly uncomfortable. 
There is something terrible in this agony 
of suppressed grief. He had always 
fancied that women were unable, from 
their proverbially excitable tempera- 
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merits, to restrain their tears. So this 
girl, with her pure-looking, high-bred, 
despair-stricken face, he cannot under- 
stand. Hysterical outbursts of weeping 
would be more within his comprehension, 
but the sorrow that cannot find vent in 
words, and the grief that does not speak, 
are things too refined for his mind. 

Moira does not take the least notice of 
him. She stands there rigid, motionless, 
her eyes fixed vacantly upon the darken- 
ing sky, and a dull, sickening ache at her 
heart. So overwhelmed with grief is 
every faculty, and so benumbed are all 
her senses, that she actually is trying 
to comprehend what it is can possibly be 
the matter with her. That her darling 
father is dead — that she can never again 
be the object of his tender solicitude — 
never again see his kind face smiling 
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upon her, cm hear his loving voice — all 
these things she cannot realize. 

Stephen Ingram admires Moira; he 
thinks her a splendid young woman; 
but at the same time he does not care 
particularly to be standing here alone 
vnth her in this, to him, incomprehen- 
sible frame of mind. What if she were 
to go into a fit of some kind I It is the 
most rational thing which suggests itself 
to his very common-place mind. There- 
fore, anxious to break the train of her 
painful thoughts, he addresses some words 
of sympathy to her. 

At first she does not answer him, and 
on his repeating his words she gives a 
start and says — 

" What is it ? Were you speaking ? " 

There is a hoUow, unnatural ring in her 
voice, which a little surprises and touches 
Stephen Ingram. As she speaks she lays 
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her head against the side of •the doorway, 
in a despairing attitude, her hands list- 
lessly clasped before her. 

'* You must not give way to such grief, 
although it is but natural," he says ; *' you 
are not friendless. Try and look upon 
me, for one, as a friend." 

He feels in his heart that these words 
are platitudes — that he does not really 
mean them ; but, for the time being, he 
does not know what to say, and feels 
he must say something to rouse her from 
her lethargy. 

"Thank you," she says vacantly, her 
eyes still fixed on the sky ; " you are very 
kind, but what's the use of friends? 
What good are they ? " 

" Every good," he repUes tritely ; *' they 
comfort one in sorrow. I wish I could 
comfort you." 

" I wish you could," she says. " I wish 
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earnestly yew could. There is some- 
thing feeding upon my heaxt, and there is 
a band like a band of iron pressing on my 
brain." As she speaks, her voice becomes 
low and intense, and he sees her white 
face looming forth from the surrounding 
darkness. Unheeding what she does, she 
grasps his arm as she utters the last 
words. He lays his hand on hers for a 
moment, and would have taken it in his, 
but she suddenly starts away from him, 
exclaiming — 

" What am I saying? How dare you 
call yourself a friend ? " 

By the dim, strange, clear light of the 
summer night he sees her pale, beautiful 
face almost transfigured with emotion. 
She stops for a moment, and seems to 
gasp for breath. 

**Why should I not call myself a 
friend?" he asks, more for the sake of 
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breaking the awtwaxd silence than for 
any other reason. "I certainly feel for 
your grief, and would do anything in my 
power to help you.'* 

"Go away I" she cries, waving her 
hands excitedly. " This is the j&rst time 
you have ever been in the house, and you 
have brought only trouble and sorrow." 

"I a;m sorry to have made your ac- 
quaintance under such unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. By my friendship in the 
future, you must try and let me do away 
with this unfavourable impression." 

He follows Moira, who had stepped out 
through the low window, and is walking 
excitedly up and down the garden path. 
Again he attempts to speak, but she 
waves him impatiently away from her, 
and, springing upon the bank, paces up 
and down the cool, shady lane leading to 
the river. 
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CHAPTEE Xm.. 

PEG DORAN, THE VETERAN KEENER. 

Kind-hearted Hugh O'Neill lies in his 
cofl&n. Loving, gentle hands have laid 
him there, and have decently arranged 
the grave-clothes, and have, in affection, 
laid many a flower around him. On 
the part of Honor and the countess, the 
first terrible ebullitions of grief have sub- 
sided, and they go about the house in an 
aimless, nervous sort of manner. Good- 
natured neighbours come and go, and, 
unasked, busy themselves in doing sundry 
Uttle offices about the house. Numbers 
of the peasantry, to whom poor Hugh 
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O'Neill had much endeared himself hy his 
simple, kindly nature, had at once flocked 
to the house hoping to have a wake. 
They seem to think themselves rather 
aggrieved in consequence of their inten- 
tions heing frustrated, and stand about 
the house and garden in little knots, and 
all in their best clothes, whispering 
earnestly together. 

^^Poor Misther O'Nail!" says Biddy 
Murtagh, sitting down on the garden 
seat, and rocking herself to and fro. 
" Well, the high heavens be his bed this 
blessed day 1 Shure, it's he that had the 
kind heart, an' the pleasant-spoken, free 
word for everybody. Throth he had, an' 
no mistake about it." 

*'Yeh may well say that, Biddy," 
chimes in Peg Doran, the veteran 
keener of the neighbourhood, and who' is 
much disappointed at not being allowed 
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to display her professional acquirements. 
" Yeh never sed a thruer word, Biddy, for 
a freer-spoken gintleman never walked on 
shoe-leather. Shure, I rimimber just as 
av it was a yestherda*, that we war wan 
evenin' wakin* an ould mother av Tim 
Lanigan's — him that married a daughter 
av ould Phil Purcell's there bey ant at th' 
cross-roads av Ouldtown. Well, as I was 
sayin', we war wakin' ould Mrs. Lanigan, 
when who walks in out av a shower av 
rain but Misther O'Nail." 

"I rimimber th' evening weU meself, 
Peg," interposes Pat Murtagh, **for there 
was as illigant a wake spread out as ivir 
I seen in all me bom da^s. The whisky 
was fit for a king. I'm not likely t' forget 
it, for I was overtuk." 

" Well, agra, av yeh war overtuk, it's a 
good man's cas,e," replies Peg soothingly; 
'^but I was goin' t' tell yeh about poor 
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I 

Misther O'Nail. The Lord have mercy 
on his sowl this blessed day ! " 

" Amin ! " is fervently ejaculated by the 
five or six people surrounding the keener, 
who continues vnth renewed unction — 

" Well, shure, as yez all know, I have 
as much Irish as anywan goin'. I don't 
care where th' other is." 

"Thrue for yeh. Peg. Shure, there's 
not a wan in the whole barony can bate 
yeh in the keen," says a little hard- 
featured crone in a huge-hooded, blue 
cloth cloak. 

" Bedad, that's thrue ! " " Shure, we 
all know that ! " resound upon all sides. 

" Tis," continues Peg, evidently much 
flattered by this reference to her pro- 
fessional attainments. "I don't deny 
that I know there's few can bate me at 
the keenin', more betoken av I jist put 
th' laist taist av sperrits t' me lips afore 
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I begin. It's that puts bone in me keen 
all out. Troth, not a lie I'm tellin' whin 
I say yeh can hear me then half a mile 
away ! " 

"That's th' thruth, an' no mistake,'' 
assents Biddy Murtagh; "but what war 
yeh goin' t' say about Misther O'NaQ? 
God rest his sowl ! " 

There is nothing in the world Peg 
Doran likes so much as to be the centre 
of an attentive audience listening to a 
story of her professional hfe, with herself 
for a heroine. Seating herself cross- 
legged upon the grass, her bare withered 
arms crossed upon her breast, and her 
red-spotted cotton handkerchief tied over 
head, she says — 

" WeU, whin Misther O'Noil, God rest 
his sowl, kem in out av th' shower av 
rain, I was keenin' away in Irish. Yez 
all know what a dacent, honest woman 
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Tim Lanigan's mother was, an', throth, 
nothin' I cud say 'ud be too good for her 
— so I was keenin* away, fair an' aisy, an' 
sayin' in Irish — ^in Irish, mind yeh," she 
repeats, impressively — " Ooh, Mrs. Lani- 
gan, jewil, but it's yon that looks bean- 
tifal as th' momin' dawn oomin' over the 
tops av th' Galtees wid yer plate av snuff 
an yer buzzum, an' yer white linen sheets, 
an' yer mould candles at yer head, an' yer 
mould candles at yer feet, an' all th' nabors 
round yeh, an' two fine bully bottles av 
whisky an th' table. Throth, it's you has 
the grand wake, an' no mistake about it ! 
Well, shure, at that minnit, who comes 
up but Misther O'Nail, God rest his sowl 
this blessed day! an' sez.t' me — ^Peg,' 
sez he, * jist wait a minnit ' — an' wid that 
he stud up an' tuk aff his hat, and he 
set up a keen himself, in Irish. Faix, it 
was th' grandest thing ivir yeh heerd." 
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" Arrah ! thin, an' had he Irish ? " 
" Bedad, he had the finest Irish I ivir 
listened t' in all me bom days. An', 
bedad, shure, jist as he was finishin' up 
th' keen, who comes up t' th' door but 
the Prodesdant clergy, an' as shure as 
yer there he began t' call uz all haythens 
an' naygurs av all soorts. An' thin, shure 
it was that Misther O'Nail stud up like a 
man, an' sed he was a Prodesdant him- 
self, but that he gev in t' all the ways 
that was right an' proper at a wake ; an' 
that he didn't see why a corpse shouldn't 
be keened, an' that he liked dances an' 
bonfires, an' iviry thin' av th' soort. 
Throth, it was aisy seein' he had good 
puld Irish blood in him." 

" Yeh may well say that. Peg," says 
Biddy Murtagh. " Shure, yeh've only t' 
look at th' two young ladies, t' see th' 
have the good dhrop in thim. There's 
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Miss Moira, th' darlint, shnre it's she has 
a skin like th' dhriven snow, an' the head 
av hair, an' the two av thipi is for all 
the wurrald like carded flax." 

" I dnnno about that," replies Peg, in a 
dissentient voice. " I'm afeard their hair 
is too red t' be lucky. Yeh know there's 
nothin' onluckier nor t' meet a red-headed 
woman th' first thing whin yeh go out 
in th' momin'." 

"Here's the young lady herself," says 
Pat, respectfully taking ofif his hat as 
Moira walks dejectedly over to the little 
group at the garden seat. 

Not a tear she has shed, and the 
marble pallor of her face is something 
awful in its intensity. There are dark 
circles around her eyes, and a look of 
settled despair upon her sweet face. 
Hard, kindly hands are stretched out 
to her on all sides, and many are the 
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sympathetic ejaculations which greet her 
ears. 

"Arrah! Miss Moira, alannah," says 
Biddy Murtagh, who constitutes herself 
spokeswoman ; " an' sure it's sorry we all 
are for the black thrubble that's over you 
and yours this blessed day avourneen." 

" Bedad, it's thrue what Biddy says, 
miss," asserts Pat, wiping his moist fore- 
head with a voluminous red handker- 
chief ; "it's sorry we aU are, for a nicer 
gintleman nor your father, miss — God 
rest his sowl ! — never stepped." 

"Ye may take yer davy av that," says 
Peg Doran, coming forward. " Miss 
Moira, honey-jewil ! " she continues, in- 
sinuatingly, " and won't yez have a wake 
of no soort at all, at all ? " 
, " Thank you all very much for your 
kindness," replies Moira, in a voice that 
sounds curiously thin and far away, whilst 
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her large eyes seem to have lost their 
colour, and to be looking upon vacancy ; 
**but my aunt and my sister have an 
objection to anything of the kind." 

"The onld lady is very qnare, God help 
her ! " remarks Biddy Murtagh, pityingly 
and sententiously, as she shakes her head. 
"But shure," she continues, "what cud 
yeh expect from anywan that Kved among 
furrinners an' called herself such an out- 
landish name." 

"Arrah now. Miss Moira, why does she 
call herself be that name ? " asks Pat, 
curiously; " it's a mortial quare name all 
out. We do be thinkin' sometimes that 
it's for fan she does be caUin' herself 
Lady BaUywhack." 

"You make a mistake," replies Moira, 
almost surprised into a sad Uttle smile, 
despite her grief. " My aunt is the 
Countess di VaKgnac. But I must go. 
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I just wished to thank you all for the 
compliment you paid my dear father in 
wishing to wake and keen him, hut as my 
aunt and sister do not care for it, of course 
it cannot he." 

" Would you let him he waked, miss ? '' 
inquires Peg, rather disappointed at not 
being allowed to display her professional 
proficiency. 

" Decidedly ! " exclaims the girl, the 
hght coming into her eyes and the colour 
to her marble cheek. " If I had my wish 
you should keen him, and have a wake 
worthy of an O'Neill — ^not a simple httle 
custom of our country would I have 
omitted — and I can only say that I thank 
you from my heart." 

There are tears in Moira's eyes as she 
concludes. The first tears she has yet 
shed for the father she idolized. She 
stands there, the centre of a group of 
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rough, untutored, sympathising hearts, 
who, with the eloquence which springs 
from trae pathos, try to comfort her. 
Moira is very Irish in all her feelings and 

in aU her tendencies; their words 

touch some answering chord, and, sinking 
down upon the garden seat, she leans her 
head upon the arm of it. 

Then, the rain of the blessed tears 
come, and Moira sobs as though her over- 
charged heart would break. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



"l MUST DO SOMETHING.' 



MoiBA is very glad to find she can cry. 
She had been rather frightened at herself; 
had been wondering, in a dumb, ignorant 
sort of way, why she could not show grief 
like her aunt and Honor. She had gone 
about the house putting things in order ; 
seeing that matters were not overlooked. 
And through it all she had felt as though 
she were mentally burdened with a weight 
which was dragging her surely and un- 
accountably down to the uttermost depths 
of despair. She has felt rather ashamed 
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of herseK at not being able to give vent 
to her feelings. The kind words of these 
humble sympathisers touch her inexpres- 
sibly ; and again thanking them for their 
sympathy, she flies to her own room, and 
there, throwing herself prone on her bed, 
sobs as though her heart would break. 

And thus it comes to pass that Moira 
cries until she cries herseK sick. Dr. 
Musgrave comes to see her, and is rather 
alarmed at the terrible effect of her grief 
upon her physical nature. There she 
lies, and the mornings and the evenings 
come and go, and the day of the funeral 
arrives. Much to every one's surprise, 
the girl who the day before had seemed 
unable to move a finger — ^who had lain 
there listlessly, whilst the tears had flowed 
inanely and weakly down her white 
cheeks — rises from her bed as soon as 
every one is stirring in the house, and 
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going to the chamber of death, kisses the 
dear dead face. 

" His lips are very mild and meek ; 
Thongh one should smite liim on the cheek, 
Or on the month, he will not speak." 

And as her lips touch the cold, white 
forehead, a full sense of the awfolness of 
death, of the remorseless cruelness of the 
separation, seems for the first time fully 
to be realized by her. She recoils a step 
or two, and, with a little agonized cry, 
falls senseless upon the floor. 

Harry Gamett carries her away, and 
lays her upon the sofa in the sitting- 
room. She does not quickly recover 
consciousness, and when she does, she 
lies in a lethargic state scarcely heed- 
ing the assiduous attentions of her aunt 
and Harry Gamett. The latter has never 
left her side since the dust has been 
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committed to the dust. He did not leave 
even to go to the foneral. He stayed 
trying — and successfully — to have all 
sounds muffled so that her feelings might 
not be harrowed afresh. Backwards and 
forwards through the little haU, and up 
the stairs, goes the stealthy, heavy tramp 
of muffled feet, but Moira heeds nor 
hears them not. In God's mercy, she lies 
there stunned, mentally and physically. 

There is a sweet blue sky overhead, 
and the birds are twittering and coquet- 
ting amongst the green boughs on this 
sweet summer afternoon. A week has 
elapsed since Hugh O'Neill's funeral, and 
the inhabitants of Thimble HaU have 
settled down into a sort of apathy. The 
two girls and their aunt, black-gowned 
and grave-looking, sit at the table in the 
parlour — an open desk before them. 
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"As well as I can make out," says 
Honor, knitting her brows, and scruti- 
nizing a paper which she holds in her 
hand, " Thimble Hall is ours, subject to 
the nominal rent of seven pounds thirteen 
and ninepence yearly." 

"But what are we to live on?" asks 
Moira, grimly, as she leans back Ustlessly 
in her chair, her white hands and her 
white face looking aU the more pallid 
from the contrast with her black dress. 

"We have just seventy-eight pounds 
a year from that money at interest," 
replies Honor, referring to another paper. 

"That's not enough for the three of 
us to live on," says Moira, decidedly. 
"Have we no other source of income. 
Honor ? " 

"None, whatever;" and Honor lays 
down the papers and looks musingly 
before her. 
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" Then we must do something for our 
daily bread," exclaims Moira, with energy. 

'*My dear," interposes the countess 
tremblingly, as she stealthily wipes away 
a tear from her wrinkled cheek, " I will 
not be a burden upon you. I will try 
and go somewhere as companion, or 
chaperon, or something of that sort." 

Moira does not speak for a moment, 
but a great pity arises in her noble, kind 
heart, for the poor, foolish, friendless, 
homeless old woman. 

** I am sure. Aunt Juliana," says Honor 
good-naturedly and concernedly, ** I don't 
know what's to be done. The three of 
us cannot live here on seventy-eight 
pounds a-year. That is quite certain. 
You must see that yourseK." 

"Yes, my dear, yes," assents the 
countess, now weeping copiously; " I see 
it plainly. Your poor father was very 
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good to have given me a home for so 
long. I suppose he thought," she con- 
tinues, sighing, " that my knowledge of 
society would be of use to both of you. 
That knowledge, I trust, will now be the 
means of my being able to earn a hveli- 
hood." 

"I dare say, aunt." As Honor speaks 
she calmly folds up the papers and re- 
places them in the desk. 

"Aunt Juliana," says Moira, suddenly 
starting up, her face in a blaze, and a 
wrathful expression in her sweet eyes, 
" don't talk such nonsense ! Would it 
not be a disgrace for two hearty, strong 
young women, such as we are, to let you 
— our own mother's sister — at your time 
of life, go forth into the world to earn 
your bread? No; we can do so — at 
least I speak for myseK — ^Aunt Juhana. 
You must take pay share of the seventy- 
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eight pounds," and so saying she leaves 
the room abruptly, shutting the door affcer 
her. 

Maira goes down to the grass-grown 
lane at the end of the garden, and paces 
restlessly to and fro. Her gentle, tender, 
unselfish nature recoils as she thinks of 
Honor's tacit suggej3tion that her aunt 
should do something for her living. She 
never has been, nor is she now, particu- 
larly fond of her aunt, but she cannot 
bear to think that the poor old woman 
should be without a shelter in her old 
age. Did the whole of the seventy-eight 
pounds belong to herself, she would wil- 
lingly give it aU up to her aunt. 

** But what can I do ? Of what use 
am I?" she asks herself, despairingly. 
" I do not paint, or play, or sing, or do 
anything sufficiently well to earn a live- 
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lihood by it. I could teach little chil- 
dren, but then, from all I hear, that must 
be such awM drudgery. But I must do 
something. There is no getting over that 
stem truth." 

The rooks are holding a parliament 
overhead. They chatter and clamour in 
such a manner that Moira does not hear 
footsteps coming down the lane, and 
gives a violent start as Harry Garnett 
says — 

**Good evening, Moira. I have been 
just up at the house, and Honor said I 
should find you here." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

"l MUST GO BACK TO THE MEN." 

MoiBA does not cease lier restless pacing 
to and fro. Harry Gamett walks by her 
side, and tries to Inre her into conversa- 
tion. This young man is *no brilliant 
talker, and he has a rich brogue with a 
sweet southern twang in it. He is very 
poor, too ; striving hard to make his sandy- 
soiled, niggardly farm yield enough to 
enable him to keep up his position 
amongst the gentlemen-farmers of the 
county. He wears ill-made, countrified, 
rough tweed clothes and clumsy boots. 
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He is his own steward^ and as often as 
not takes a hand with the farm-labourers. 
Indeed, he had been helping at the hay- 
making all the morning. With his coat 
ojff, and his arms bared, he had worked 
as hard — ay, harder, for his heart was 
in the work— than did any of the paid 
workmen. 

An honest, good fellow is Harry Gar- 
nett — a good man in every relation of life. 
A good son to the old father and mother, 
now gathered for some years past to their 
fathers. He had had no brothers nor 
sisters, and therefore was sole and midis- 
puted possessor of the farm and small 
dwelling-house of Barronstown. 

Harry Gamett has the well-deserved 
reputation of attending to his business. 
HisvigUant, quick* eye seems to see every- 
thing all at once that is going on about 
the farm. It is weU known concerning 
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him that, except' in cases of sheer neces- 
sity, he seldom goes to any distant fair 
or market. His herds, unfortunately for 
him, are not very large. Neither do they 
increase and multiply to such an extent 
as to necessitate his attendance at the 
large centres of cattle traffic. Therefore, 
it must be something very important 
which takes Harry Gamett away from 
the twenty haymakers, who are tossing 
the hay in the afternoon sun in the big 
meadow at the back of the house. From 
early mom until breakfast-time had Harry 
Gamett worked as hard as any one of his 
men. From breakfast-time until his mid- 
day dinner had he also tossed the hay as 
industriously as any one else. During 
the whole time the sweet face of Moira 
O'NeiU had been uppermost in his 
mind. 
He was a very practical fellow; and ever 
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since Hugh O'Neill's death he has been 
ruminating upon the prospects of the two 
girls, and of the Countess di Valignac. 
He knows they have no male friend in 
Weirford more intimate v^ith them than 
he is; yet he shrinks from offering his 
services for the purpose of looking into 
their affairs; feels a diffidence in doiag 
so, chiefly because he knows they must 
be so poor, and therefore would possibly 
not care for a stranger to know it also* 
But a more potent reason than all is, that 
he wants to win Moira O'Neill for his 
wife, and he wishes to let her see that he 
is anxious to win her for herself alone, 
and not for anythiug — ^if there be any- 
thing — ^which she may inherit from her 
father. 

Dinner-hour comes, and the haymakers 
sit down under the hedges, and eat the 
dinners brought to them by their wives. 
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and daughters. Harry Gamett unrolls 
his shirt-sleeves, throws on his coat, and 
walks across the meadow to the house to 
his dinner. 

He has only just reached the yard 
gate when he sees Stephen Ingram 
coming towards him. Hospitality being 
with Harry Gamett the chiefest of the 
virtues, he forthwith invites the stranger 
to share his mid-day dinner^— an invitation 
which is promptly accepted. 

*'It's splendid weather for your hay- 
making," remarks Stephen Ingram, who is 
doing ample justice to the repast, which 
consists of homely country fare — ^bacon 
and chickens, and greens and potatoes. 

" Capital ! '' cheerfully assents his host, 
" the haymaking season is often a very 
wet one here with us in Ireland, but we 
have had nothing to complain of in that 
way this year." 
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" Nice Kttle place you have here," says 
Stephen Ingrain, leaning back in his chair 
and looking around at the pretty little 
old-fashioned room. 

"It's weU enough," responds Harry, 
carelessly, but vnth, nevertheless, an 
accent of complacency, for he is rather 
proud of his pretty,^ oak-wainscoted, 
quaint-looking farmhouse. "It does 
well enough for a single fellow Hke 
me." 

" Oh, you won't always be single," says 
Stephen Ingram, vaguely. " I wonder at 
a fellow like you, vnth a comfortable house 
and farm, and no incumbrances, being 
vrithout a wife." 

"AU in good time." In his secret 
soul Harry Gamett is wishing that a few 
months had aheady passed over, and that 
the good time had come when he might, 
vrithout being too precipitate after her 
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father's death, ask Moira O'Neill to be 
his Tvife. 

"You have a good many pretty" girls 
about Weirford," says Stephen Ingram, 
as he follows his host's example of light- 
iag his pipe. 

" Ay," replies Hayry, indifferently and 
vaguely, " so they are, I dare say, but I 
haven't time to be running after them." 

He is thinking of one sweet woman in 
comparison with whom aU other women 
in the world are to him as nothing. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! " laughs Stephen In- 
gram, in a boisterous manner. "How 
green you are, living here in this out- 
of-the-way coxmtry place — ha ! ha ! ha 1 " 

"What do you mean?" asks Harry, 
looking at him ia no little amazement. 
There is something about this man which 
he instinctively dislikes. He cannot 
define what it is; but, as he takes his pipe 
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from his mouth, and looks into Stephen 
Ingram's handsome face, and Kstens to 
his ringing, mocking laugh, he likes 
him less, and distrusts him more, than 
ever. 

"What do I mean?" exclaims the 
visitor. "Do you mean to say you would 
take the trouble to go after girls ? Why, 
just give them a little encouragement, 
and let them know the extent of your 
income, and they'll run after you, my dear 
fellow, fast enough." 

" That may be an English fashion, 
curtly rejoins Harry Gamett, " but it isn't 
an Irish custom." 

"Nonsense, my dear boy, nonsense I 
I know the world better than you do," 
he returns, as he refills his pipe. 

" You may know the world of your own 
country better than I do, I grant you 
that," replies Harry Gamett, a little 
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coolly, "but you most assuredly don't 
know the ways of this country." 

*^ Oh, women are the same all over 
the world. Why don't you marry one* 
of the O'Neill girls? They are good- 
looking young women, and I have no 
doubt would be glad to catch at an offer 
from you ; for, judging from appearances, 
they cannot be well off in a pecuniary 
sense." 

Harry Gamett's teeth clench upon the 
mouthpiece of his pipe. This man's ill- 
bred familiarity and impertinence are 
almost more than he can stand. How 
devoutly he wishes that Moira were his 
own affianced wife, so that he might have 
the privilege of fighting for her. As it is, 
•his fiery Irish nature rebels at hearing 
her thus familiarly — and to him — ^lightly^ 
spoken of, and he says— 
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"We need not drag the Miss O'Neills' 
names into our conversation." 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! " again resounds 
throughout the little room. "I half 
suspected you had a little tenderness in 
that quarter. Well, make a clean breast 
of it. Which one is it ? The demure 
elder one, or the youngest — Miss Moira 
— ^isn't that her name ? " 

Were it not that he is under his own 
roof-tree, it is more than probable Harry 
Gamett would have requested Stephen 
Ingram to hold his tongue. He is no 
casuist ; he has not much choice of words 
— ^this poor, honest, chivalrous gentle- 
man; so he takes refage in silence, and 
strives to let his gathering wrath evapo- 
rate in clouds of smoke. 

" You see, my dear boy," continues 
Stephen Ingram, "I know all the little 
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symptoms of the disease called *love.' 
I saw at once how desperately smitten 
you were." 

Harry Gamett pnffs away viciously at 
his pipe, and preserves an ominous 
silence. His loquacious companion is 
not in the least disconcerted, and says — 

"I'm thinldng of paying the young 
ladies a visit this evening. I'll put in 
a good word for you." 

" I shall feel much obliged if you will 
kindly not mention my name at all," 
exclaims Harry Gamett, as he knocks the 
ashes out of his pipe. 

"My good fellow," replies his com- 
panion, complacently, " you evidently do 
not understand how to go about these 
little matters; there is nothing like the 
intervention of a third party." 

"I ask you distinctly not to do any- 
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thing of the kind," says Harry Gamett, 
in a determined tone, as he looks at his 
watch. "Yon must excuse me," he 
continues, "but I must go back to the 
men." 



END OF VOL. I. 
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